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THE FRONT PAGE 


Silent Civil 
Servants 


NE of the surprising things in the session 

' Of Parliament just ended was the “Semi- 
nar’ on international affairs which Mr. 
‘Mike’ Pearson, Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, held for the members of 
both Houses at their request. It was an ex- 
periment, and it was successful. It was bound 
to be so, because the members wanted it and 
flocked to it, and because Mr. Pearson has so 
much charm and humor that he can make the 
deadest subjects live. 

But the experiment raises questions about 
the official silence which, by tradition, the 
civil servants of a parliamentary Government 
ive Supposed to maintain. Such civil servants 
we responsible only to the Government, not 
io the members of Parliament and not to the 
public. They administer impartially and 
faithfully the policies approved by the Gov- 
ernment. If civil servants like Mr. Pearson 
begin making speeches for or against particu- 
al policies they will be drawn into politics. 
If the policies they advocate are voted down, 
and a Government is elected to carry out some 

nflicting policies they will have to go, be- 
ause they cannot be expected to carry out 
impartially policies against which they have 
gone on record. Our civil service would thus 
lose its stability and continuity. 

(uring the war the tradition of silence was 
not followed strictly. We can all remember 
the radio speeches of Mr. Donald Gordon and 
ther civil servants. These were by no means 
olfined to facts and administrative problems; 
hey even urged us, and were intended to urge 
is, to accept particular policies such as price 
control. In wartime this sort of thing was 
noi objected to, but the controversy that broke 
oul last autumn over Mr. Gordon's final series 
{ radio talks showed that the wartime holi- 
la. from partisan criticism was over and that 
the system of democratic party government 

in full swing again. And a good thing too! 

(nfortunately there are influences at work 
veaken the tradition even in time of peace. 
ind We shall have to fight them if we wish to 

ntain our democracy unimpaired. The 
roolems of government in these days are so 
plex that Ministers lean more and more 
heir experts in the civil service. The line 
‘ast resistance is for the Minister to take 
0licies ready-made from his officials and 
them defend those policies before parlia- 
tary committees and if necessary before 
the public. This is the path to complete bureau- 

y; the officials take charge, sometimes 
perhaps against their own will, and the elect- 
td -epresentatives of the people become mere 
ts for the bureaucrats. 
ne second influence undermining our posi- 
lon is the example of the United States. There 
he heads of departments—the Under-Secre- 
s—habitually go to battle in public in 
ort of government policy. But the Amer- 
system of government is quite different 
our own... Their top officials are seldom 
lanent civil servants; they are usually 
iiiecal appointees who are expected to re- 
when a new President is elected. It is a 
e error to suppose that because top offi- 
in Washington are constantly taking 
bart in political controversies it is therefore 


al ight for our own officials to do the same 


th 
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A Fairy Tale 


‘HERE is a slightly fairytale quality about 


the Royal Romance for which the world 
‘ould in these grim days be exceedingly 
stateful—and we think it. is. Shakespeare 
otes that all the world loves a lover, but it is 
‘ot often that all the world gets a chance of 
“glimpse of the light in the lover’s eye and 
lhe smile on the lips of the beloved. If the 
Pbsc ire parents of an unknown Miss Elizabeth 
Win isor had announced the engagement of 


heir daughter to a Lieutenant Philip Mount- 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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On Canada’s streams, lakes and beaches, vacationists from far and near seek respite from ‘summer's severity’. 


batten living in the next street the world 
would not have paused in its rather desperate 
preoccupations to take note of the event, no 
matter how starry-eyed were the chief partici- 
pants. It is another matter when Their 
Majesties the King and Queen announce the 
engagement of their dearly beloved daughter, 
the Princess Elizabeth. The marriage of the 
Heiress Presumptive to the British Throne and 
the Consort who will be at her side is a mat- 
ter of high policy as well as of affectionate 
public interest 

We know enough of the characters of Their 
Majesties to have no doubt that their daugh- 
ter’s personal happiness has been a paramount 


consideration, and that the 


Princess and Lieutenant Mountbatten 


marriage of the 
will be 


that of two young people who are deeply in 


love. 


The whole affair has the quality of the 


story-book romances in which we revelled in 


and 
place 


There is the 
with a very 


childhood. 
Princess. 


good 
special 


beautiful 
in the 


affection and esteem of those over whom she 


will one day rule. 
very handsome, tall 
suitable ancestry 


There is the gallant sailor, 
and robust, and of 
All the world cannot help 


most 


but feel that it shares in the happiness of the 


and Lieutenant 
says, “May they 


Princess’ Elizabeth 
Mountbatten as it 
pily ever after!” 
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The Coal Settlement 
oo American coal mining industry 
last place in the world just now 

of strength between employers and 
for the purposes of trying out th 

new labor legislation. Any seri 

that industry would 
American prosperity 
ly have brought 
of settlement 


have been 

and would almost certai 
on a world disaster. The terms 
more detri 
than a tie-up would 


cannot 
mental to business 
will 
convincing 


possibly be 
have 
been, and have the very 
effect of that it 


achieve important advances even with 


tney Important 
still 

the new 
law in operation. As a matter of fact the most 
interesting part of the agreement is the pro 
visions by which the new law 
it can apparently be by-passed when 
workers and employers agree to that end), by 
mutual consent not to appeal to its machinery 
but to settle all differences in private. 


labor can 


is by-passed (as 


always 


The Administration has no interest in the new 
labor law whatever 
satisfied to see it 
aware that it is 
legislation 


and was probably quite 

ignored well 
bad, bad-tempered 
It can only be made effective, how 
ever, in industries in which there is a limit to 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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New Era in Fashion Is Beginning This Fall 


By Bernice Coffey 








Photos, New York Dress Institute 


SINCE 1939 women’s styles have remained fairly 
static within the framework of wartime restric- 
tions and postwar shortages, and it is cnly now 
that the full impact of the unhampered designing 
talents of Paris and New York again is making it- 
self felt in the normal evolution of fashion creation. 
The life cycle of a style has been estimated to be 
about three years—-one year for introduction, one 
for acceptance, one for passing out. Women who 
are cautious about accepting basic alterations in fa- 
shion are expected to be in a receptive mood this fall 
towards many revolutionary changes that have been 
in the “introductory” stage during the past months. 
Longer skirts, most discussed change, are not set 
arbitrarily at “so many inches from the floor.’ Pro- 
portionate length is the keynote, with anatomical 
relation of bodice to skirt. Big collars, fabulous full 
wrapped cloaks, wraparound dresses, side-to-side 
drapery, long tight sleeves, shoulders that are pad- 
ded to look round instead of square, are among the 
conspicuous changes. For that matter, many au 
tumn styles bear a striking family resemblance to 
those worn in 1914-18 when Irene Castle was setting } 
the pace in both clothes and dance steps. 




















Abbreviated jackets, closely fitted to give a “hand-span” look . . » longer length, seen here in a tunic jacket 
to the waistline, are in sharp contrast to the even newer .. . which is very full below the waist, smooth above. 
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“Wrapped” effect at the waistline is created with 
strategically placed folds, tucks and pleats. 








Shoulders are rounded, but only one New 
York designer leaves pads out for daytime. 
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The camisole top makes its debut in evening dresses, is this season's Waltz dresses clear the floor by several Collars are growing in size, going higher, to 


‘ compromise between off-the-shoulder nudity and more covered-up styles. inches, may have petal-shaped hemlines. frame the face. This is the “profile’’ neckline. pos 
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1 Banff School's Popularity Creates Problems 
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These drama students have hiked three miles from school to see the 
“Hoodoos"—rock formations along Bow River Valley resembling ghosts. 

















Students from all parts of Canada and the U.S. are attending the Banff School of Fine Arts for the next month. 
Those above find a worthy subject in Moraine Lake, 47 miles from Banff, after a trip by special bus. 
































Oils and water-colors by students are ex- Weaving and design are part of the curriculum. This The school itself. It has become so popular that many scholars are 
hibited to hundreds of visitors to the school. handicraft pupil winds thread before setting up loom. turned away because of lack of accommodation. Expansion is under way. 








By Ray D. Magladry 
Photos, National Film Board 


( VER 500 students from Canada and the U.S. are 
combining studies with vacations in Banff National 

Park. The Banff School of Fine Arts, founded in 1933 by 

the University of Alberta, with aid from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, commenced classes this week 

Which will continue until August 23 in art, music, oral 

a French, handicraft, acting, play and short story writing. 

The school has become so popular taat many stu- 
dents have been refused admission due to lack of ac- 
commodation. Authorities are planning to build a num- 
ber of chalets to be used in future years. 

Evening programs open to the public, are a feature 
of school activities. These include piano recitals, stu- 
dent nights, productions of full-length plays, painting 
\ : and handicraft exhibitions, and, on the last day, pre- 





sentation of a major play in Calgary. 





For those taking courses for university credit, the 

















oa : summer term at Banff is not merely a vacation. They 
x may miss no more than two lectures without good rea 
o i son, The director warns that the school’s main pur ; 
>. 


pose is to offer intellectual and artistic study, not pro Scholars are advised to bring bicycles for easy transportation about Stoney Indian poses. Picturesque local char- 
vide an excuse for a gay holiday. the park. With week-ends free they are able to explore surroundings. acters find themselves much in demand. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Too Glowing Picture of West Coast 
Produces a More Realistic View 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGH 
— flambovant and over-enthu 
Siastl article yn Vancouver 
Island by Mr. MacTavish (S. N., June 
28) might as we have been written 
S Ve St vy some real 
state promot 1oping to profit by 
stil vs Your contr 
‘ es the reverse side 

‘ 

Let us nside iousing first. True, 
is mild and equable, 
something like that of Southern Eng 
st winter we did have 
severe frost and snow and _ bitte 
s \ s r about three 
ks Now exacts where are the 
posed immigrants to live? No 
ses n be for rent on the 
S few houses fol 
S s es. Which veter- 
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estate men adver- 
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the chief industries are by their nature 
hazardous and so highly paid, but 
neither requires vast labor forces, 
such as are needed in England. Read- 
should be reminded that only 
about 2 per cent of the British Colum- 
bia area is fit for agriculture, 

The island is deficient in secondary 
industries. There is shipbuilding, a 
rather exotic industry fostered entire- 
ly by the present abnormal absence 
1f competition. These small yards 
were closed after World War I; this 
might happen again in a year Or So. 
British yards can still undersell high 


ers 


Canadian costs. The lumber industry 
is almost wholly dependent on the 
British market, since the U. S. has 
largely ceased to buy here. Should 


Britain be unable or unwilling to 
continue buying, there will be an im- 
mediate price decline with consequent 
unemployment, 

Immigration is no new panacea; it 
has been tried before with outstanding 
suecess and also some heartbreaking 
failures. By all means let us gener- 
ously use our resources but with the 
caution and care they deserve 

JOHN KENNY STRAHAN 
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That Word “Fascism” 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
\ THY should 


such glee 


U.N 


you welcome with 
‘the glad news” that 
sub-committee had decided to 


hrow out the word “Fascism” from 
its vocabulary? (S.N., June 21). Ac- 
tually the sub-committee did nothing 
of the sort, as your own editorial 


went onstrate, but perhaps 


on to dem 
the sub-committee 


( felt that had 
stricted the use of “Fascism” to 
escribe the regime of Mussolini. 
Certainly people have misused the 

word “Fascist,” and the misuse hasn't 


een confined to one side of the poli- 
But it certainly doesn't 
Fascism “no longer has 
meaning.” 
non-Communist 
alike, it still means 
of dictatorship, of terrorist 
hip, supported and brought 
ultra-reactionary big 
One doesn't have 
Communist to 
that definition. He can check 
st What went on in Germany 
inder Hitler and Mussolini. 
should be sorry to see Fascist 
efforts to 
here really no such 


tical fence 
iow tnat 

iny definite 

[lo many people, 


ind Communist 


ing by 
interests 


¢ Socialist or a 


ain thelt 
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No Margarine 


- DAY NIGH 


, r y ? t} , 
|: Vfl I i t l¢ price ot 
4 C yy t } ory 


ve toward 


butte 
the 
humbly in 
will 


please. It is 


person Pass 
time to 
1 margarine, if for 
than to re-establish 
freedom to 
int and take the con 
who 
margal 
he hundreds of 
not afford butte 
ts present high price? If the 
expect 
thousands will have to 
putter 
his battle of 
The 
the 


no one 


Duy 


ivalln aS we 


versus 

Dairy Industr: For certainly 

hyhat y r ; +} I Ty i + . " 
yl i v 2rNau ry Suc 


eeded it etting the ale of mar 


onstitutes 
minority 1i¢ Most Canadians dis 
ipprove I government by pressut 

If we are willing to let the ban on 

irgaring 7.) Incnallenged ve set 
up i | 
teresting po MOLINE We may 
! ocliations 
of bus and truck operator Will de 


mand that the Government put a 
stop to the operation of railways and 


100K {0 tne day when a 


nre wif ? r r Va! } ‘ 
yrecece! Wnicn could nave 


airlines. Coal producers could lobby 
for the prohibition of ‘coke; manu- 
facturers of cotton goods for the 
prohibition of rayon; manufacturers 
of rayon for a ban on nylon. Weekly 
periodicals could lobby to have the 
publication of daily periodicals pro- 
hibited—on the ground that the lat- 
ter are harmful to the public because 
they contain political bias. 

The margarine now sold in the 
U.S. is more nutritious and decidedly 
more palatable than the product 
with which Canadians became fam- 
iliar during World War I. It should 
be made available to Canadians. If 
butter producers then wish to tell 
the public of the hideous fate which 
results from eating margarine, they 
should be permitted to make their 
case by accepted means of advertis- 
ing to influence consumers in favor 
of butter. Another excellent argu- 
ment they could use to foster butter 
consumption would be a reduction in 
price. This is fair competition. 


Montreal, Que. P. J. BLACK WELL 


Neutrality and Neutralities 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


EV. C. H. Huestis cries in his 

letter (S.N., June 21) that this 
country must remain neutral in any 
war as Sweden did, not neutral as 
Belgium did. It would be very inter- 
esting to know what the difference 
was between the neutrality of Bel- 


gium and that of Sweden, except 
that the Germans, for their own 


good reasons, respected the neutral- 
ity of Sweden and did not respect 
the neutrality of Belgium. Does Dr. 
Huestis imagine that, had the Swed- 
ish people lived where the Belgian 
people lived, and the Belgian people 
lived where the Swedish people 
lived, Swedish neutrality would have 
been any better than Belgian neu- 
trality was? 

If Dr. Huestis can get guarantees 
from the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. that 
Canadian neutrality, of the Huestis 
kind, would be better respected than 
was Norwegian, Dutch, or Danish 
neutrality, then there might be some- 
thing in what he has to say. All he 
does at present is to encourage our 
young people to forget that they 
may have, which may God forbid, to 
fight again to preserve human lib- 
erty from despotism. 


Montreal Que. P. C. ARMSTRONG 


Forgetting History 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


beeches Charles H. Huestis 

June 21) please say if he will 
guarantee that Canada in the next 
war, or after it, will prove to be a 
Sweden or Switzerland by disasso- 
ciating herself now from military 
connections with the U.S. and declar- 
ing her neutrality when the war 
breaks out? 

Why should she not, in those cir- 
cumstances, prove to be a Czecho- 
Slovakia beforehand (and she cer- 
tainly minded her own business) or 
Yugoslavia, Poland and now Austria 
afterwards? Or has Mr. Huestis our 
Anglo-Saxon habit of forgetting 
historical lessons such as those which 
Mr. Hitler gave us? 


(Sie. 


Lachute, Que. D. G. STANLEY 


M.R.T. Subscribers 

Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

\ ONTREAL Repertory Theatre is 
indebted to you and to your con- 

tributor Mr. Perey Jacobson for the 

generous appreciation of our past 

(S.N., June 21). 

One of the reasons for M.R.T.’s 
success is that we have the support 
of audiences, whether members or 
purchasers of tickets at the box 
office who are really interested in 
theatre and do not belong to or come 
to M.R.T. just because it is the thing 
to do. They comprise all kinds of 
people, the wealthy, the comfortably 
off, and those to whom the price of 
tickets is of importance. One of the 
ideas on which we are very keen is 
that the cost of admission to our pro- 
ductions should be as low as possible, 
so that the capacity to enjoy good 
theatre may not be inhibited by lack 
of the means to pay for it. 


A. H. ROWLAND, 
Westmount, Que. 
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President. 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


N ANNOUNCEMENT by _ the 
Right Hon. C. D. Howe, Recon- 
struction Minister, that the first of 
a series of Arctic weather stations 
has been opened within 300 miles of 
the North Pole, leaves us cold. 
e 
The Journal of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association says 
nearly 300 types of fleas worry most 
animals including humans. One par- 
ticularly troublesome specimen now 
operating on an international scale 
is the flea in the ear. 
e 
Replying to a question in the 
House on the advertising of Cana- 


dian cheese, the Hon. Ernest Ber- 
trand said: 
“Every Canadian cheddar cheese 


weighing more than sixty pounds, 

now exported, bears the word, 

CANADA, fifty-eight times.” 

An improvement of course, would 
be if the cheese, when opened, could 
be trained to stand up and sing “O 
Canada.” 

e 

A theory as plausible as any in 
explanation of the “flying saucers” 
is that they are the last remnants 
of the price ceiling in flight 

e 


Enough Said 

From Hansard: 
“Mr. Claxton: What I inter- 
vened to say was not to say what 
the minister intended to say, but 
to suggest to my hon. friend that 
he had not said what my hon. 
friend said he had said.” 

For the sake of clarity, it can be 
said had the hon. friend not said the 
minister had said what he had not 
said, Mr. Claxton would not have 
intervened not to say what the min- 
ister intended to say, but to say that 
the hon. friend had said the minis- 
ter had said what he had not said. 

Washington announces that the 
Russians have cooperated with a 
dozen other nations in signing a 
treaty and two protocols. to protect 
whales all over the globe. It can be 
said for Moscow that it has always 
taken a lively interest in the affairs 
of dumb animals. 


An idea originating in North Amer. 
ica with studio audiences attending 
broadcasts of well-known comedians 
has now found its way to Britain 


where the “Association for the Aboli- 


tion of Austerity” has been founded, 

the members of which are required 

to laugh on the slightest provocation 
e 

In response to a criticism that 
newspapers are full of trouble, a 
Chicago paper has started a one-pagi 
feature known as: “Stories to Mak: 
the Heart Glad.” So far, Mr. Molo 
tov’s name does not appear to hav: 
been mentioned. 

A British Broadcasting Compan 
announcer who was preparing ft: 
broadcast nightingales from an ol 
English garden, was threatened b\ 
a waving stick held by a “ghost”, an: 
obliged to retreat. It is a comfortin 
thought that, sooner or later, radi: 
listeners will be given an opportunit 
to go on the offensive. 


A Kindly Thought 
Writing to a Saskatchewan news 
paper, a lady suggests that “if Russi 
can abolish capital punishment, s 
should Canada.” This is by no mean 
the first time abolition of income ta 
has been mooted. 
es 
The last report of the B.C. sea se: 
pent was by a fisherman who said 
is 100 feet long, had a head like 
horse, with eyes three inches in di 
meter. This, of course, was the 01 
he threw back into the wafer. 
e 
It is said that the latest atom bon 
will make a hole 2,700 feet deep ar 
11 miles wide. It should also pro\y 
useful on a picnic as a substitute f 
the can opener you leave behind. 
se 
An advertisement in a New York 
paper calls for a dentist who will u 
dertake to drill and fill a cavity in 
performing lion’s tooth. We have se 
this on to a dentist acquaintance wh 
we are sure, would make a roari! 
success of the job. 
e 
Since the announcement of a ne 
insecticide capable of eliminating i 
sect pests not affected by D.D.T., 0 
niece Ettie is making a list of certa 
male acquaintances she has no {fu 
ther use for. 
e 
Following many months of rumo 
it must have come as a great relit 
to Princess Elizabeth and Lie 
Philip Mountbatten to learn th 
they were engaged. 














The good wishes of the whole world have been extended to H.R.H. the 
Princess Elizabeth and Lt. Philip Mountbatten, R.N., on the announcemen! 
of their engagement. Plans for the royal honeymoon are not yet known, 
but it is thought possible that part of it may be spent in this country 
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The Front 


Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


e concessions that can be made to labor 
ving to inability to pass on the resulting in- 
rease in costs to the consumer. For the 
noment, with the acute world shortage of 
imost everything, the number of such indus- 
ies is not large. There will be no large-scale 
,ow-down until it becomes impossible, or 
jlitically undesirable, to allow prices to rise 
ny further. 


Who Are “Liberals?” 


‘HE meaning of the word “Liberal” is un- 
fortunately very different in different coun- 
ies, and tends to be much too closely associ- 
‘ed with shifting policies of whatever political 
irty happens to have corralled that name in 
ich country. As a result of this circumstance 
are a little afraid that participation from 
nada in “the Liberal International (World 
|iberal Union)” whose constitution was re- 
ntly drawn up at Oxford may be considerably 
ss than it should be. There are plenty of 
yple in Canada’s Progressive-Conservative 
ity Who are just as “Liberal” in the sense 
f the Manifesto of the.Liberal International as 
nvbody in Mr. King’s party, and there may 
en be a few people in the C.C.F. who if they 
followed their instincts rather than their party 
‘mas would be able to join in the same move- 
ent. It may be noted that the British Section 





TO A CERTAIN MILLIONAIRE 


\ owe treasure will be mine when once I 
YE yield 
is Sabine horde my City,” darkly mused 
peia of the Gate, 
Much wealth of precious 
shield.” 
me fell to them.—this many a year was writ 
e story of her fate 
| how, for thanks, they flung their gold till 
bruised 


} 


id broken she lay dying under it. 


stone and golden 


you, who gave long years to seek success, 
ul Who betrayed that guarded citadel 
1ere burns life’s inner flame, 
rgetting all that is not bought or sold 
d planning only how to onward press, 
given what you claim, 
i crowned at last by what you love so well 
smothered in your million bits of gold! 


ARTHUR STRINGER 





he International, which calls itself the Brit- 
Liberal International Council. claims to be 
independent” organization though it “works 
harmony with the Liberal party;” and 
kes its appeal to all those who wish to fos- 
the spirit and tradition of Liberalism 
ughout the world.” 
ie Liberal Manifesto is in the main a de- 
ition against all unnecessary socialization 
state intervention in economic life. It de- 
es that the state is only the instrument 
he community and should assume no power 
ch conflicts with the fundamental rights of 
citizens and with the conditions essential 
i responsible and creative life. These con- 
ns include the generally yecognized free- 
s (including the right “to associate or not 
sociate”), plus “free choice of occupation”, 
ation according to ability. private owner- 
of property and the right of individual 
rprise, security from major economic haz- 
and equality of rights between men and 
en. 
ie Manifesto admits state ownership only 
indertakings “which are beyond the scope 
rivate enterprise or in which competition 
Onger plays its part’. It opposes all sup 
sion of economic freedom, whether brought 
it by state control or by private monopoly. 
he ground that it leads to the disappearance 
Olitical freedom. In international relations 
‘lls among other things for “the free ex- 
nge of ideas, news, goods and services be- 
en nations, as well as freedom of travel 
hin and between all countries, unhampered 
ensorship, protective trade barriers and ex- 
ige regulations.” This last however is as 
ed only as an ideal which if embraced by 
lations would make possible the establish 
t of world peace and economic prosperit) 
secure foundation; it is not put forward as 
bligation upon any individual nation while 


MAKING THE CHOICE 


other nations abstain from fulfilling it. The 
Manifesto concludes: “We call upon all men 
and women who are in general agreement with 
these ideals and principles to join us in an en- 
deavor to win their acceptance throughout the 
world”. 

The Manifesto has been signed by Liberals 
from nineteen countries, and Mr. Huntly M. 
Sinclair appears as the Canadian member of 
the Provisional Executive Committee. Our only 
fear is that the admirable principles of the 
Manifesto will lose some of the support they 
should obtain, because of too close association 
with political parties in several countries, par- 
ties which do not possess anc should not claim 
a monopoly right to them. 


For Liberal Germany — 


WE HAVE received a_ surprisingly large 

number—-several score. in fact,—of re- 
plies to our request for the names of readers 
who are willing to send their copies of SatTur- 
pay Nicut to liberal educational groups in 
Germany. The requirements of Philipps Uni- 
versity. the source of the original request, and 
of several similar institutions have been pro- 
vided for. and we are asking the British and 
American authorities in their respective zones 
for information as to other organizations 
which could advantageously be supplied with 
a similar service. The friends who have been 
good enough to communicate with us will be 
notified as soon as we receive this informa 
tion. 


A Heavy Task 


NLY those who are familiar with the mass 
( of printed material which constitutes the 
proceedings of the Radio Committee of the 
House of Commons can realize the enormous 
amount of time and energy which has to be 
devoted by some of the ablest members of the 
House to what ought to be in the main a self- 
managing business, the business of operating 
and regulating the use of radio waves for com- 
munication purposes in Canada. That Parlia- 
ment is grossly overworked is recognized by 
everybody. (This does not mean that all the 
individual members of Parliament are over 
worked. for a lazy member has no trouble in 
avoiding his fair share.) But one of the most 
serious recent additions to its tasks is the 
annual hearing of a great volume of represen 
tations concerning everything from the funda- 
mental structure of the radio set-up to the 
most insignificant details of the daily opera 
tions of the C.B.C. stations 

It was certainly never intended by the authors 
of the set-up that it should involve so much 
work for members of Parliament during their 
over-crowded sessions. The Committee is more- 
over a most suitable body for such work, since 
it is debarred by Parliamentary usage from 
making any minority report, and can therefore 
express itself only in the language approved by 
the majority of its members, who are usually 
adherents of the Government 

Whatever is done about Canadian radio when 
the existing set-up is revised, it is surely of the 


Copyright in All Countries 


first importance that Parliament should be re- 
lieved of all this detail for at least four out of 
five years. It would not be unreasonable if the 
Broadcasting Act were made to expire every 
five years, as the Bank Act expires every ten 
years. This would in no way prevent Parlia- 
ment from exercising its sovereign power to 
amend the Act whenever it feels like it, and so 
from dealing promptly at any time with any 
radical new developments in the industry; but 
it would establish a presumption that Parlia- 
ment should not ordinarily concern itself about 
the way in which the Act is functioning except 
at five-year intervals, and it would give both 
the C.B.C. and the holders of licences some 
assurance of the terms on which they would 
operate for a period of five years 

It would probably be necessary in that event 
to define more clearly the rights of the private 
licencees, which at the present time are pretty 
much what the C.B.C. chooses to assign to 
them; but however they may be defined they 
cannot possibly be made absolute. for the Gov- 
ernment must inevitably retain the power to 
repossess itself of the licence in case of public 
need or misbehavior by the licencee. 


History is Bunk 


|S happhaehied FORD, whose only formal edueca- 

tion was in the district school in Green- 
field. Mich.. once said: “History is bunk.” If 
he was thinking of what he read in his early 
textbooks he was probably more right than he 
realized. 

A “Study of National History Textbooks 
Used in the Schools of Canada and the United 
States” has just come out in the issue of Cana- 
dian Education for April-May-June 1947. Even 
today (and it was no doubt worse in Ford's 
time) school children are learning some very 
queer things about their neighbors. As you 
would expect. Canadian texts give rather bet- 
ter and fuller accounts of what has happened 
in the United States than vice versa. Some 
widely used American texts still call Canada a 
“possession” of England. and they are not very 
complimentary about England either 

The new study should lead to better texts in 
both countries. It was started, we hear by 
Professors Shotwell and Brebner of Columbia 
University No two people have worked 
harder for healthy. happy relations between 
Canada and the United States. They 
both born here and later emigrated to the 
United States, but they have done so much 
for Canada since they left that we have al 
most forgiven them for going 


were 


Advocating Communism 


Te announcement by Secretary of State 

Gibson that 16 out of 74 foreign language 
journals in Canada are preaching Communism 
should cause no particular surprise to anybody 
familiar with that type of periodical 
The problem is what to do about it. There is 
no law in Canada prohibiting the advocacy of 
Communism. There is indeed an English-lan 
guage daily newspaper in Toronto which ad 
vocates Communism, and which daubtless does 


who is 


less harm than the foreign language periodicals 
because most people who can read English are 
better able to check its arguments. Until we are 
prepared to enact that the advocacy of Com 
munism is unlawful these periodicals are all 
likely to continue, for they do not depend upon 
the financial support of those persons in Canada 
who approve of their views—though in some 
cases there may be enough of that support to 
keep them going,--but can draw from sources 
entirely outside of the Dominion. 

The advocacy of Communism as a desirable 
economic and political system, without any re 
ference to the process by which it is to be estab 
lished, is something which it is very difficult 
for a democratic country to forbid. The advocacy 
of any non-legal method of establishing Com- 
munism is of another matter, and is 
already forbidden; but the advocates of Com- 
munism do not as a rule bother to concern 
themselves with the methed of establishing it, 
and merely ignore the fact that no Communistic 
system ever has been established. or probably 
ever could be established, by democratic pro- 
cess in a country that has been non-Communist 

It might be possible to forbid the publication 
of any periodicals financed from non-Canadian 
but this would probably be almost im- 
possible to enforce. A Communist group might 
receive money from outside Canada for some 
perfectly legitimate purpose which the Ex- 
change Control] could not object to, and might 
then use the money to pay the deficits of a 
periodical ostensibly owned by Canadians. 

Membership in the Communist party is quite 
another thing, and except for the difficulty of 
proving it we can see no reason why it should 
not be made a criminal offence. 


course 


sources, 


To be a mem- 
ber of the party one must not only believe in 
Communism. but actively participate in projects 
looking to its establishment by 
means. 


revolutionary 


Ireland or Eire 


bh Dominion of Canada, we note from the 

new list of government representatives 
issued by the Department of External Affairs, 
does not employ the designation “Eire” for that 
member of the British Commonwealth of which 
Mr. de Valera is the head of the government 
This we believe is consistent with Mr. de 
his is a bilingual country 
talking about 


Valera’s own practice; 
and calls itself “Ireland” when 
itself in English and “Eire” only when talking 
about itself in Erse, The British Government 
appears to maintain a view of its own, and uses 
the Erse title even in English, describing its 
High Commissioner as accredited to “Eire”. 
This is doubtless due to the objection entertain- 
ed by Northern Ireland to having the 
“Treland” What is really only a 
portion of the whole island and will continue 
to be only that as long as the Northern Irish 
have their way 

We shall henceforth conform 
of Mr. de Valera’s Government 
country as “Treland’’, it being our 
that the British 
wealth should each and severally have 
to determine their own 
any other language 


name 


applied to 


to the practice 
ind refer to his 
settled opinion 
Dominions of the Common 
the right 
names in Engli 


which they may happen to 


use. We hope that our friends in Northern 
Ireland will forgive us, and will accept our as 
surance that our adoption of this usage in no 
way implies the slightest objection to that 
Partition to which they are so attached and 


Mr. de 


Valera is so hostile 





THE DEVOTEES 


"T’HEY went around the w 


Its wonders for to set 
The lawns of England dew ¢ 
Rome’s marble majesty 
The Pyramids sublime, 
The lovely Isles of Greece 
Which still defy the tooth of time 
And Palestine—-in peace 


went around the world 

Intent on playing golf 

From here to over-there they whirled 
Landing, or taking-off 

Deaf to the courier’s spiels 
At all the tourists’ goals, 

They sought, a caddy at their heels 

For Eighteen holes 


They 


Darjeeling—that was where 
They lost so many balls 
And Banff they broke a niblick there 
Close by Bow River falls 
Although they got them hence 
Far far across the foam 
For all they saw of excellence 


home 


J.-E. M 


They might have stayed at 
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vided into seven economic zones under zerland, Austria and Hungary). Ad- link 
e raw ‘e | O uroO o on a Federal administrative capital, as ministrative centre, Rome. apie 
follows: E. Central European Zone. (Ger- U.N 
e e A. North - West Maritime Zone many, Austria, Hungary, westward rhe 
A (British Isles, Norway, Holland, outlets of Poland and Czechoslova- tation 
Basis of Economic ones seaward outlets of Belgium and kia). Administrative centre, Berlin respor 
northern France). Administrative or Vienna. vithot 
centre, London. F. Baltic Zone. (Sweden, linkinz hang 
By DAVID SCOTT ciples and the courage to put their B, ~~ Western Zone (France, Belgium. with Norway, Denmark, Finland tween 
plans into effect without waiting for Luxembourg. westward outlets of Baltic outlets of Russia). Admini- fine t 
In the reconstruction of Europe the first effort must be for everyone, permission from the Kremlin. Switzerland and Italy). Administra- strative centre, Stockholm. cess 
whether diplomat or ordinary citizen, to rid his mind of the too-familiar I am quite serious in thinking of tive centre, Paris. G. Eastern Zone. (when possible) ut un 
picture of the continent split by differences of race and language into a MOOV a8 2 diehard Tory a oe Iberian Zone, when possible. European Russia, including Baltic the be 
collection of independent sovereign states. The substitute picture should only one present at the Paris meeting (Spain and Portugal, linked with States; eastern outlets of Finland: epres 
be of Europe divided into a few convenient economic areas, without of the “Big Three” at the beginning oversea possessions and _ South Poland, Romania and_ Bulgaria inear 
regard for existing frontiers. Russia keeps emphasizing “national sover- oe paige ie a i America). Administrative centre, with eastern outlets of Czechoslo- ake O 
eignty” and in so doing is following an out-dated type of foreign policy. phar ronerie i A gape peeve eins political Madrid. vakia and Hungary. Administrative ce wi 
This British journalist, now visiting Canada, has studied European affairs chases within its own country and to Central Mediterranean Zone. a ane 
for many years and sees the emphasis on national frontiers as a perpetual sid Ga ‘a Cio tereitoricn and sones (Italy and possessions, Yugoslavia. H. European Federal centre, Swit ipa 
source of trouble. of influence it has acquired at all Albania, Greece, linking with Swit- zerland. Federal capital, Geneva sige 
Now that a start is being made in discussions to implement the U.S. costs, Without regard for internation- ® oee 
offer of economic aid to Europe, he suggests a possible division of the al necessities. In his anxiety to pre- ninist 
continent into convenient zones for application of the Marshall scheme. vent the U.S. and other western de- espon 
If Europe can be made a going concern economically in some such way, mocracies from tempting east and pita 
a big step towards its political transformation from an ill-fitting jig-saw oe Europe sd 3 the siege of mply 
of potentially hostile countries into a federation of mutually dependent : Reon a ae presi = shed 
states will have beén feken. orought out all the arguments that 
an imperialist of the old school might Politi 
shoo Nt fashioned Tory In unwittingly rendered two services to have used at the beginning of this 
st \ heslav Mihailovic} the cause of peace. First he made it Coury. : o Rese 
© O P very plain that Russia's foreign pol For him, what mattered was not rt t 
stamp icy is fifty years out of date and ungppnal through atee patty ” — 
a tort forms the main bstacle to European but . national woven oeere? national 7 
- P ied shi! recovery. Second. he left the road 4iStinctions, national “rights and es 1 
sovereignty clear for those who have the capacity this at a time when the permanent an 
S “ae replan Europe on modern prin- head of the British Foreign Office. untr 
; ; Sir Alexander Cadogan, was denounc- Gre 
as ” e ing the extreme interpretation of na- Ver 
tional sovereignty before U.N.O. as uld 
a cause of Europe's difficulties. Pro 
In contrast to Molotov and his Ga 
master in the Kremlin, Bevin and nevi 
Bidault. the spokesmen of two “bour- ich 
geois” democracies, as the Russians 8 ercis 
call them, showed an enlightened con- ,. \y~ te ( 
cern for the welfare of Europe as a , eS Si 
whole. While denying any desire of .. itter 
their own countries or the U.S. to | ‘Ny } lera 
“interfere with the internal affairs of \ == &, ae spon. 
other countries” a crime of which \\ 3 i us O 
Soviet Russia, of course, has never mt In s 
been guilty they insisted that an t ¢ 
overall plan for Europe, to be worked ial 
out and applied in cooperation by its ntwe} 
member states, was an essential con- este 
dition of the Marshall offer. In fact. two 
the British and French Governments. ud i 
like the U.S. State Department. re- ares 
cognize that Europe must be treated all « 
as a single unit, not a collection of quire 
independent states, if its problems erna 
are to be dealt with effectively. It is mini 
left for the representative of Soviet ce 
Russia to demand that national di- ‘h ¢ 
visions. national fears and national lera 
prejudices be given first considera WHEN THE GARB. ist 
tion, as in the gcod old days of flag ic 
waving and sabre-rattling. ld 
- ed 
Eventual Inclusion ” 
: ’ tion 
It is to be hoped that the Western 
Powers will neither fawn upon Mos ANY SINK A i 
cow nor give it ground for saying Pope: 
that Russia has been excluded delib Fits most any sink and is nd it is in thousands of = 2 
erately from a scheme for Europe as adaptable to all. homes. The Garberator disposes _ 
a whole, and that the delegates of the 2 
nations meeting in Paris will lose of garbage disposal problems. 3 
o time in drawing up a plan foi . : ea 
oe pation — ale pi Se GUARANTEED It is the simplest and most niz 
the use of American credits, on the You are fully protected effective device yet devised ae 
ides ssible basis. There is no . 2 
70th Year veal iy en * a pee Ri by a long term guar- for this purpose. All food wastes sii 
OF VOICEWRITING provide for the eventual inclusion of antee. go down the drain, ground to ny 
: Russia. even if she will not take part 
in it at fi i. pe ' a pulp —even small bones. rf 
1 it at first. If it is lop-sided at the APPROVED as 
start that can't be helped. The bal The Garberator is time-proven. 
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oem Ver be Ts ine ° — vel Ru ' Approved by the Cana- It offers an escape from disa- os 
sia decides to quit sulking and bring di Cindi hes 
; = 1an otandards Associa a 6 
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and language 1 Ooam ae of nv 
. GC Cason: dependent “sovereign” states and to tis 
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linked with all economic 

strative centres, as well 

UNG, 

The guiding principle in the delimi- 
tation of each zone is to make it cor- 
respond with a natural trading area, 
without creating any obstacles to ex- 
ehanges of goods and services be- 
tween one zone and another. To de- 
fine the zones approximately it is 

ecessary to draw lines on the map, 

ut unlike existing political frontiers, 
the boundaries overlap and do not 
epresent rigid divisions. In fact the 
linear boundary is used only for the 
sake of simplicity; each zone in prac- 
tice would resemble a starfish rather 
than a bounded area, with arms or 
tentacles of exchanges and communi- 
ations radiating from its administra- 
‘ive centre and interlocking with 
those of neighboring zones. The ad- 
ninistrative centre of each zone cor- 
esponds with an existing European 

ipital, not for political reasons but 
simply because the capitals are estab- 
ished centres of communication. 


admini- 
as with 


Political Control 


But it must be made clear from the 
tart that the choice of Rome, for in- 
tance, as the administrative centre 

the Central Mediterranean Zone 
kes not imply any political control 
an Italian Government over other 
suntries situated in that zone, such 

s Greece and Yugoslavia. National 
;overnments under this scheme 

uld be reduced to the level of State 

Provincial Governments in the U.S. 

Canada. The Federal capital at 
eneva would be the only one from 
hich political authority would be 
xercised over member states. The 
tate capitals would take their direc- 
tives from the Federal capital in all 
atters of European policy, and the 
Federal capital would in its turn be 
esponsible to the U.N.O. as the nu- 
leus of a world authority. 

In several cases it will be found 

it existing centres of interna- 
nal traffic, such as the ports of 

Antwerp, Rotterdam. Danzig and 
lie close to the intersection 
two or more economic zones and 
ild if necessary be surrounded by 
1 area of “neutral” territory covered 
all of them. But this should not be 
quired if the guiding principle of 
ternational as opposed to national 
ministration is properly applied. 
the whole of Europe, or as 
ich of it as can be included in the 
leral set-up at the start, will form 
istoms union without internal eco- 
nic frontiers or tariff barriers, it 


leste, 


since 


iuld not be difficult for the areas 
ved by these ports to share them 
lly. 

goes without saying that the 


‘tional sovereignty” beloved of the 
y diehards in the Kremlin, with 

addiction to the military trap- 
‘Ss of imperialism, has no place 
this scheme of things. With the 
iction of “national” prerogatives 
the same level as those of munici 
or local government, the right to 
inize armed forces for any but 

police purposes will disappear. 
mobile forces must be pooled in 
iropean police force of which the 
mies of occupation in Germany 
ht form a nucleus. This force. 
er federal control, will form in its 
part of a world police force con 
led by U.N.O. The change will be 
cal and unpopular with old-fash- 
{ brass-hats like Generalissimo 
lin, but it will be the acid test of 
sincerity. It is the proof we have 
ive of a clean break with the 


A Vital First Step 
we can get Europe going eco 
ically in some such way as this, 
shall have taken the first step 
‘rd its political transformation 
an ill-fitting jig-saw of poten 

\v hostile countries into a federa 
of mutually dependent states 
'h equal rights under the law of 
lions, but without the right or the 
ns to defy that law whenever it 
's them to do The territorial 
'tlement” in Europe after World 
I was made on a basis of “self 
ermination”’, which had the prac 
| effeet of making national cleav 
in Europe more numerous and 
tore virulent than ever, The eco 
homie consequences of World War II 
“an be overcome only by recognition 
that nations, in the modern world, 
‘annot exist independently of each 
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other, at least in an area as small as 
Europe, and that national divisions 
on lines inherited from the pre-indus- 
trial era are no longer feasible. 

The scheme I have outlined includes 
Russia and Spain in the hope that 
Moscow will get over its panic fear 
of losing its zone of influence in Eu- 
rope and that Franco’s regime in 
Spain will not be everlasting. But the 
scheme can be started without Spain 
or Russia. If those two countries pre- 
fer to stand aloof they can shift for 
themselves, Russia by developing her 
internal resources without help from 
abroad and Spain by relying on the 
“Latin Union” now being canvassed 
by Juan D. Peron, the near-Fascist 
President of Argentina. Each of them 


that of honest membership of a Eu- 
ropean union. Meanwhile, this union 
will have to draw some of its supplies 
from the British colonial Empire and 
the French possessions overseas, to 
which it wiil be linked through the 
North-Western Maritime and West- 
ern Zones. Outstanding deficiencies 
will have to be made good by aid 
from the U.S. 

A plan resembling this, or at least 
based on these general principles, will 
emerge from the present discussions 
in Paris if they are conducted with 
imagination and good will by all con- 
cerned. If the plan can be launched 
and results, thanks to Russian isola- 
tionism, in the formation of a “‘west- 
ern bloc”, there is still no reason why 


aims that obsess the Kremlin, unless 
Russia by her own conduct forces 
the West to put guns above bread- 
and-butter on its list of priorities. 
Economically, there is no reason 
why “monopoly Capitalism” and Rus- 
sian Communism (or rather proletar- 
ian Conservatism) should not live 
side by side. Their business methods 
are not so far apart as is usually sup- 
posed; the chief difference is that 
Communism, nowadays, is more ruth- 
less than private enterprise has ever 
been. Russian propagandists are fond 
of denouncing the ways of Big Busi- 
ness and “the trusts”, whatever they 
may be; yet Russia uses them assidu- 
ously in exploiting conquered or con- 


lin operate with a fine disregard of 
Socialist principles. In the Western 
democracies, private enterprise is 
severely regulated by the state. 

There is no compelling reason, even 
in the realm of ideology, why repre- 
sentatives of a Capitalist community 
and those of a Socialist community 
should not be able to work together 
on economic problems, though they 
are at daggers-drawn politically. All 
they have to do is to leave their poli- 
tics in the check room when they 
meet to do business. The rehabilita- 
tion of the continent is a matter of 
equal interest to every European. As 
a worthy objective for cooperation, 
it could be substituted at any time 














c ‘ trolled territories for her own profit. for the political wrangles and diplo- 
will find these roads to a doubtful that bloc should be directed against In the Russian-controlled areas of matic manoeuvres in which two pre- 
prosperity longer and harder than Russia. It will not have the military Europe the emissaries of the Krem- cious years already have gone by. 
” + 
* 
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WILL SEE US THROUGH 
484 4 4 HU aK iF ND 
Last year, in one of its several published statemenis. The 
House of Seagram said, ‘*Canada’s great record of price con- 
trol was made possible by the wholehearted co-operation of 
the Canadian people with their Government's anti-inflation 
methods. This fine record should) be maintained... by» 
modecating our pleasures, by controlling unessential spend- 
ing. we continue to serve our Nation and ourselves best. 
That statement we repeat today. We need only 
march steadily ahead... with continued emphasis 
on those habits of moderation, self-control and 
commonsense which are so happily—and fortun- 
ately—characteristics of Canada, and Canadians. 
Then this Nation will stand 
secure on the road to its 
vel greatest opportunities. 
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Why So Few French Canadians in 
Civil Service? Committee Asks 


By FRANK FLAHERTY 


\ LOT of people were busy trying 
4 to find someone to blame for the 


i S( f 
fac that apparentlv there are too few 
French-speaking Canadians employed 
in the ) S \ ¢ especi lly in the 
re S S ligher-paid 
posts. S mbers of Parliament 
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je add DAYS to. 


of the creation of a committee to deal 
with a public matter from a caucus 
and without any authority from the 
house 

The matter came to a head because 
of two things which stick out into the 
public view recent appointments of 
leputy ministers have placed English- 
speaking persons in places formerly 
held by French-speaking, and a situa- 
tion in the income tax Office at Mont- 
real where most of the senior officials 
for a time had non-French names. 
The taxpayers of Montreal, it was 
alleged, had to speak English if they 
wanted to discuss tax problems vith a 
senior official. The Montreal situation 
Was never that bad and has since been 
changed 

The deputy minister situation is not 
quite as bad as some Quebec critics 
would make it appear by a surface 
view of it. There are now no French- 
speaking officials actually holding the 
title of deputy minister, but out of 
bout 31 officials listed who hold a 
comparable rank or are described as 
having the rank of deputy by statute 
there are eight French-speaking per- 
sons. including such men as Jules Cas- 
tonguay, the Chief Electoral Officer 
ind Edmond Clouthier, the King’s 
Printer. It is still a bald fact, how- 
ever. that no Minister of the Crown 
has as his chief and immediate assis- 
tant-a French-speaking official 


Over-All Decline 


Apart from this situation regard- 
ing the higher officers there has over 
period of years been a decline in 
the over-all percentage of French- 
ng employees to the total num- 
civil servants. There are ac- 
solid official figures, but 
is admitted. Mr. Joseph 
Populaire member for 
St. Maurice-Lafleche, who aired the 
matter on the floor of the house, said 
the over-all percentage had dropped 
21.58 before 1918 to 12.25 now 
And, he pointed out, 30 per cent of the 
population is French-speaking 


SpeakKl 


her of 


Privately at least not many Quebec 
members would along with Mr 


in his implied suggestion that 
inciple of representation by 
racial should 


civil service as it does to 


1¢ ?) 


population on a basis 


pply to the 
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parliament on a provincial basis, That 
would probably give rise to claims 
from other racial groups and certain- 
ly detract from the efficiency and 
flexibility of the service. 

They do, however, insist that the 
French-speaking element should not 
be conspicuous by its absence from 
the higher ranks and that there be 
sufficient competent French-speaking 
employees all through the service to 
ensure that any citizen who wishes to 
transact his business with the Govern- 
ment in French can do so. 

So far as the service generally is 
concerned the present low percentage 
of French-speaking can be attributed 
in part to the special recruiting drives 
put on by some departments during 


the war. They got their staffs where 
they could, The top Officials were 
English-speaking. These _ officials 


looked to the men they knew and so 
the great structure of the department 
of Munitions and Supply was thrown 
together. After the end of hostilities 
a good number of these people looked 
for and found places in other depart- 
ments. They had the experience and 
the departments wanted them. 


Language Factor 


There are other factors both of a 
temporary and long-term character 
which affect the make-up of the ser- 
vice, As to initial appointments there 
are few posts which can be filled by 
a person who speaks only French. 
There are many which can be filled 
by a person who speaks only English. 
There are a substantial number which 
require bilingual ability and a larger 
number in which bilingual ability is 
desirable. As a rule, however, English 
is necessary and French-speaking 
Canadians who do not know English 
have no chance, That excludes a good 
chunk of the French-speaking popula- 
tion. 

When you narrow down the re- 
cruiting area of the service in French- 
speaking Canada thus another factor 
enters, competition. There are lots of 
employment opportunities, especially 
now, for competent bilingual people, 
whether they be stenographers. ac- 
countants. scientists or executives. 
Private firms are looking for them, 
ready to pay higher salaries than the 
government offers. The public service 
runs up against stiffer competition 
in its search for competent French- 
speaking employees than it does in 
its search for English-speaking ones. 
That applies all down the line but it 
applies especially to top-flight tech 
nical and administrative posts. 

Another factor is personal con- 
venience, family and social relation- 
ships. The civil service is in Ottawa, 


largely an English-speaking com 
munity. It means more to a man 


from a city or town in Quebec to pull 
up stakes and move to Ottawa than 
it does to a man from Ontario, Mani 
toba or Nova Scotia. He may speak 
English perfectly and be at home with 
English-speaking people but his wife 
may not. His living costs may be con 
siderably higher 

Just recently a government depart 
ment sought the service of a man in 
Quebec, He was interested in coming 
and was earning $5,500 a year. After 
looking the Ottawa situation over he 
decided he would need $8,500 in 
Ottawa to be as well off as where he 
was. That was more than the depart 
ment could pay 


Should Be Bilingual 


The answer given by departmental 
officials to charges of discrimination 
is that they are looking for competent 
bilingual help. take all they can get 
The answer from the Civil Service 
Commission, is that they provide bi- 
lingual help whenever departments 
ask for it and that they lean over 
backwards to qualify a bilingual ap 
plicant for any position, whether or 
not it calls for two languages. There 
are, however, two points at which dis 
crimination can operate, at the initial 
appointment and at the time for ad 
vancement. Some _ French-speaking 
members of Parliament, who have 
looked into the thing and are prepared 
to attribute a lower number of ap- 
pointments to lack of applicants 
rather than to discrimination, are not 
sure that there is no discrimination 
in promotions, There will be more 
probing of that angle before the mat 
ter is dropped 


Leaving out any suggestion | of 


deliberate discrimination, it is a fact 
that French-speaking employees suf- 
fer certain disadvantages and enjoy 
certain advantages. If they can over- 
come the disadvantages, the advan- 
tages begin to operate, 

If a civil servant is working at a 
job where his French is important 
he may be passed over when a better 
job opens up because he cannot easily 
be replaced in his old job and the new 
job can be filled equally well by an- 
other who knows no French. If his 
mastery of English is imperfect, if 
he associates only with French-speak- 
ing people, does not mix with the 
others his ability may attract less 
notice than that of other candidates 
for premotion. If he does demonstrate 
his ability and does mix. his chances 
of promotion are probably better than 


if he had English only, He has th: 
advantage of two languages and hi 
advancement gives his superiors 
chance to show that they are doin 
their bit to maintain the _ principi: 
of representation. 

The five-man committee will prot 
ably work quietly from now on. It wil 
concern itself with finding out whe 
vacancies occur and then getting afte 
people to fill them. It will functio 
partly as a recruiting agency fc 
some of the higher posts which ai 
in the gift of the cabinet, It may we 
be found trying to persuade som: 
people who are earning larger ir 
comes to accept government appoin 
ments at a sacrifice, in order to g 
higher posts filled with French-spea! 
ing people who will be a credit 
their racial group. 
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Many heavy-laden executives are 
apprehensive at the thought of leaving their 


business responsibilities for a vacation. 


Contingencies and situations can arise whe 
ther they are on the scene or not... but ade- 
quate insurance can banish many worries. 


Call your Employers’ Agent today. 
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ASSURANCE 
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CHARLES CURTIS 


Manager for Canada and Newfoundland 
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| What the World Really 


Thinks of Britain 


By R. BROOMAN-WHITE 


In this article, the author sums 
up what the world actually 
thinks of Great Britain today. Of 
the friendship between the 
United States and Great Britain 
there is no doubt. The Jewish 
press constantly berates the Eng- 
lish despite the fact that Britain 
has done more for the Jews than 
any other nation, not excluding 
the United States. 

Both in Germany and Italy the 
British are hated because it is 
believed that they are not doing 
enough for them. While the 
Russian leaders speak of friend- 
ship their press is hard at work 
teaching their people to hate. 


mdon. 
f USSIA is tightening her grip on 
Eastern Europe. The political 
isis spreads. From the other side 
the world, America throws out a 
ensational suggestion of financial 
help if the Western nations can 
igree on a plan to meet their diffi- 
ulties 
In the lands behind the iron cu-- 
iin, those people who do not easil 
lapt themselves to being Commun 
stooges look to our ccuntry with 
vy, and also with resentment. This 
nereases day by day with the 
ounting wave of arrests and police 
rror that is sweeping across Hun- 
ary, Bulgaria, Rumania and the 
ther Russian satellites. 
lo the men whose freedom is fast 
nishing and whose lives” are 
hreatened, our diplomatic protests 
eem an obsolete weapon to brand- 
They think we should somehow 
ve their democracy from extinc- 
n. If challenged to say exactly 
hat more we could do to help them 
ey are ata to answe1 But 
ey are sure something must be 
ssible 
In the 


loss 


struggle to 
iintain some standard of justice 
d freedom in the world. the basic 
set is the friendship between this 
intry and the United States. And 
that friendship there is happils 
possible doubt. We know that the 
‘ater our difficulties, the stronger 
becomes. We should realize also 
it. at present. we cannot afford 
luxury of family squabbles over 
nor matters 


increasing 


Similarity 


lany things about us irritate the 
‘ricans; many things about them 
tate us. Such as the occasionally 
onizing manner, and the tend 

to preach to us on how we 
ild manage our own affairs. We 
ht be more tolerant of these 
igs if We were conscious of how 
n Wwe ourselves behave in exact- 
way to other European 
find it equally infuri 


tne same 
ons--who 

Spain, for instance, we are at 
sent fairly strongly disliked. Ow 
ticism of Franco pleases nobods 
ur dealings with France, whose 


lings we have sometimes rubbed 
wrong way in the past, we are 
more fortunate. Events have 


imered home the realization that 
every question of real importance 
interests are one 
1t the other end of Europe we 
have a good friend. Turkey is 
key-point of the Middle East to 
And there, fortunately, we are 
d and respected. These feelings 
genuine, though they are in line 
the self-interest of the Turks 
having our support against Soviet 
ssure. 
some 
¥ tO 
gencies of 


countries, opinion is less 
There are wide di 
views I was, for in 
talking a few weeks ago to a 
idarme near the northern frontie) 
He said that though he 
had a great liking and respect 
individual Britons, he thought 
Government's policy towards his 
intry was becoming intolerable 
\t that time, there had just 
lresh wave of left-wing propaganda 


assess 


nce 


Greece 


been 


in Athens that “the British must go. 
And it was beginning to carry 
weight with some of the moderates. 
So I started to explain the difficul 
ties of immediate withdrawal. 

He cut me_ short indignantly 
Withdraw indeed! Just the oppo- 
site. We should send many more 
troops and much more material 
What did the Athenians in the south 





know about it? Let them spend a 
few days in the mountains fighting 
the Communist bands that were so 
well-equipped by their Slav friends. 
That would soon change the Athen- 
ian tune. And on, for a voluble 
10 minutes, before I could get in an- 
other word 
The darkest 
sent picture Is 
is hard to say 


so 


patch in all the pre 
Palestine Chere, it 
how deep the hatred 
runs, or how long it will take to 
drain away. By a bitter paradox, a 


faction of that race that has always 


suffered most from the racialism 
and nationalism of others has now 
become the most violent exponent of 


And 


tne 


their hatred 


Arabs 


those very creeds 


is not directed at 


VW hose 


claims they oppose, but at us we are getting little or no thanks 
Through all our history, there has _ for the £80,000,000 a year we spend 
been less anti-Semitism in thes in feeding and maintaining Our zone. 


islands than in any major country in 
Europe. 


If we would be reasonable and give 
more direct help to German indus- 


We have probably done more for try, she would be better able to pay 
the Jewish people than any other her own way. As we do not, the 
Power—not excluding America. The heavy cost of the occupation is real 
Irgun and Stern gangs might well ly our own fault 3ut in spite of all 
take as their motto the saying of a our difficulties, we do get credit for 
nineteenth century Austrian states one thing. In the western half ot 
man: “We will astonish the world (Germany, men no longer live in ter- 
by our ingratitude.” ror of a secret police. That single 

3ut memories are short, and _ fact offsets most of the propaganda 
gratitude is even rarer among na- launched against us from the Rus 
tions than individuals. In Italy, we sian zone. And what of the most 
are now becoming unpopular’ be difficult and vital question of all? 
cause they feel that we are not doing There are few facts on which to 
enough for them And in Germany judge what the Russians think 
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Which gives ,ou greater traction on a 
smooth desk? Two fingers ... or the 
whole palm of your hand? 


That's why the NEW B. F. Goodrich 
Tire with Flat Tread gives you faster 
starts ... surer, safer stops! 


More rubber on the road—that’s the secret of this amazing new 
tire. But to put more rubber on the road, B. F. Goodrich had to 
design, engineer and build a completely new kind of tire! 

It’s made with tougher, cooler-running rubber ... a new 
rubber developed by B. F. Goodrich. To get the massive, flat 
tread, an entirely new design was created—one with a tire bod 
359 stronger! The result is the greatest tire mileage of all time 

On the road the flat tread reduces sidewall flexing. That mean 
less friction ... less heat. The NEW B. F. Goodrich tire run- 
cooler and wears longer! It gives vou extra miles of safer driving. 

The massive flat tread hugs the road ... puts more rubber 
on the road to share the wear. That means longer mileage .. . 
better weight distribution. Faster starts and safer stops! 

In more than 21 MILLION bruising test miles, under condi- 
tions your tires will never have to withstand, this NEW tire has 
proved itself the longest mileage tire ever built by B. F. Goodrich! 

Choose this great NEW B. F. Goodrich tire for your post-war 
driving. Its quiet... road-eager! Your local B. F. Goodrich 
dealer has it on display. See him today!: 


Makers of Tires, Batteries, Automotive Accessories, Rubber Footwear, 
Industrial Rubber Products and Korosea! 7-2€ 














B. F. Goodrich Batteries 


For extra stamina, dependability and long life—choose a 
B. F. Goodrich Battery! Every model is super-charged ... 
over-capacity ... packed with rugged power to meet to- 
day’s heavy needs. Your local B. F. Goodrich dealer has 
the right battery for your car, truck, bus, tractor or radio. 


See him today! 


BFGoodrich TIRES 
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Saucers in the Sky 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


- SHOULD be clear by this time 
that the Flvins 


pens he is giving a concert in Car 
Hall. his program consisting 
of Chopin, Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, 


Saucers story has negie 


in it every element a Hollywood pro 


ducer could ask for display, sensa Sibelius, Rachmaninotft. Tehaikow- 
tion. world-wide coverage and an ex sky, and tor a climax. his own com- 
pectant ready-made public. In fact position, Hallucination.” a = sym- 
we can't rule out the possibility that phony for piano and strings. Half 
the original saucer-visionaries were way threugh he stumbles and fal 
Hollywood promotion experts as ters--he has fallen victim to gallop- 
signed to prepare the public for a ing amnesia and by the time he has 
two million dollar production e1 been assisted from the stage he has 
titled “Saucers in the Sky I'll hay forgotten not only his composition 
t a chance on that Assuming ut his own identity. 
t up till now Hollywood has had Mr. Wilde is whisked off to a men 


nd in the phenomenon, I have tal home where the head psychiatrist 
} yr} 











ketched out rroup of rough scen (‘Vincent Price), a frustrated pianist 
s wl he studios are welcon himself, attempts to kill him off with 
1S¢ y time they feel the exploi accelerated insulin shock. In the 
tion period is ripe end he is rescued by Psychiatrist 
THE SKY. A mus! Ingrid Bergman. who administers a 
( ck Carst Janis drug to help him reveal his secret 
Paige Charles Ruggles Victor thoughts. The only secret thought 
Moore, and a group of acrobats he is able to fetch to the surface is 
<nown as the |} Saucers. that he keeps seeing saucers in the 
The story is ut venniless bt Sky. ‘Are you quite sure they are 
i itious \ ¢ man ick Carson) saucers?” Dr. Ingrid asks quietly, 
\ ves yadway with plans Are you sure they aren't musical 
é S show When Ss notes in a symphonic composition?” 
Is ft nterest the agencies And sure enough, she is right. It’s 
s h S jot S exactly the musical arrangement 
S 6.04 1 that he lost sight of. along with his 
ne Ave e he identity in Carnegie Hall 
: ys S . stele. In the last sequence he is back on 
ul girl I alg AS Rgee the concert platform playing 
, S INET Chopin, Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt. 
: fr hapi oe Sibelius Rachmaninoff. Tchaikow- 
nds Mok. ee ss re ars sky. and winding up with his own 
vEVE eiess Unis wing -<ralgage tens ee Hallucination” which he plays right 
swiit’) through without a hitch while In- 
ns into love and before long Che — orid leans forward from her seat in 
[fers to | ace Ee sa the third row centre, her eyes bright 
iat. i NOT ity : , with love and big as saucers. 
e Charles Ruggles) who find . 
ig 7 pergren — less special groups I have 
si ra Saale aes a ae blocked out a_ scenario called 
» Spee cifras The Ptolemy Seal.” This is about a 
- eth ae famous Egyptian seal which has 
i a Roe been stolen from the British Museum, 
ae { is being sought in America by 
S - H ey Bogart. He has reason to 
sae sparen 7 é is being concealed in a 
Be ee ee large country home on Long Island, 
Sf oe de it when he arrives at the estate he 
: je ae = : finds nobody there except Peter Lorre 
Er ine Re ae vho meets him at the gates dressed 
aay the old gardener and later turns 
E , Oe : pit dinner jacket as the host. 
} ; After te whisky and soda, the 
harles Rug passes into a hallucinated state 
“Sw the traine spirals, whorls. dry ice fumes, and a 
\I sha has bee entral disc which is sometimes the 
( seal, sometimes a saucer and 
sometimes Peter Lorre’s face treated 
minous paint He wakes up 
in the Fitch Recuperative 
( ! titution hastily staffed 
, qul ¢ to care for people vho 
ng saucers, the nation’s psychi 
nally decided that 
t Vislonaries ire psycnotics it 
nospital treatment 
ere ( eets Sidney Greenstreet 
eve ‘ elve ‘ t Vv} claims that he has been wrongly 
ncarcerated. since he has no halluci 
hatever though he is some 
thered by having birds tollow 
H{ ) eet i blonde nourse 
Scott vho offers to 
{ ( ect y. He refuse e( ise he 
( ! d that the Ptolemy Seal 
4 ‘ ewhere in the Fitch Institute. He 
A verfu ttracted to Mi scott 
< iIspec hey guite ightly 
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as it turns out later that she is mar- 
ried to Peter Lorre, and is tHe ex-girl- 
friend. of two unreconstructed Nazis 
in Brazil besides 

Meanwhile he continues his investi- 
gations but is embarrassed in his 
search by the fact that every time 
he opens a closet door a dead body 
drops out. He is convinced by this 
time that the Seal is in Mr. Green- 
street's room, but when he tries to 
enter he is barred by Miss Scott. “You 
can't go in there.” she says. “Why 
not?” he asks. "Because Mr. Green- 


street is taking a bath,’ Miss Scott 
says quietly. This of course is the 


tipoff. Brushing her aside he rushes 
into the room to find not only that 
Sidney Greenstreet is dead in the 
bath but that the Ptolemy Seal has 
been used as a bath stopper. 

After that there 1s nothing for him 
to do but to turn in the heroine as 
usual at the nearest police station. As 
they drive along Miss Scott suddenly 
clutches his arm and points to a 
flight of saucers flying south in 
wedge formation. “Do you see that?” 
she cries. He doesn’t answer but you 
can tell by the way the muscle 
twitches in his cheek that he sees it 
all right. Then as the finale music 
begins to swell, he twists the car 
about and they both head back for 
the Fitch Recuperative Home. 


M* LAST scenario “China Nite in 
2 Heaven” is a fantasy, having to 
do with a small mid-western town 
that is causing a great deal of wor- 
ried consultation in Heaven. We see 
first the flashily-lighted main-street 
of the town. Then we are whisked up 
to the sky and introduced to a con- 
versation going on between a couple 
of constellations. “I don’t know what’s 
the matter with the people down 
there, No. 2,” says No. 1. “They don't 
seem interested in Heaven any more. 


“I've been thinking about that too, 
No. 1," says No. 2 in the unmistak- 
able voice of Henry Travers, “It 


seems to me we ought to put on some 
sort of heavenly display for them.” 

“Had you any ideas in mind?” No. 
1 asks. 

“Well seeing as they're earth 
spirits, maybe we ought to borrow 
the terrestrial approach.” says No. 2. 
“For instance. what do they do down 
there when they want to get people 
interested in movies? They put on a 
China Display in the lobby.... Now, 
I've been thinking. we've got an awful 
lot of leftover saucers up here....” 

That's about as far as I got with 
this scenario. There should be I think 
a humble farm-girl mystic, played by 
Jennifer Jones, who is the first to 
call attention to the display. And 
there ought to be a rich old banker- 
meanie (Lionel Barrymore) who 
won't be shaken even when the sky is 
filled with flying saucers. bread-and- 
butter plates and even heavenly 
gravyboats. Maybe I'd better leave 
those details and the finale to Holly- 


Wood. 








~ But Prevention is 
| Still Better Than Cure 


pm Accidents will happen in the 
best regulated of atomic ages! 
Even atomic plants will need the 
safeguard of insurance which pro- 
vides accident-preventing inspec- 
t10Nn. 








Meanwhile, your boilers, turbines, 
generators must go on doing their 
jobs. New or old... veterans of 
war’s terrific strain, or fresh off 
postwar assembly lines... they’re 
subject to failure, to wear-and-tear, 
to sudden costly accident. 


Your safeguard is insurance by 
the Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company which automatic- 
ally provides regular inspection 
by expert trouble-finders. 


This Company’s large, exper- 
ienced field staff draws on 70 
years of specialization in Power 
Plant Insurance. Its field engi- 
neers cover Canada; they are 
always on call in an emergency. 
They keep a vigilant eye on your 
equipment... to prevent accident. 





Have your agent or broker give 
you further details on how the 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company can serve you. 





once” 


nand 


Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bldg., Montreal 


350. Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 




















MOSLER INSTALLATION 
BANK of CANADA, OTTAWA 


Announcement — 


Mf FFICE SPECIALTY" is happy to announce the acquisition of the 


Canadian franchise for the complete line of MOSLER, the largest 
and most completely equipped makers of SAFES and VAULTS in the 
world. For over four generations universally renowned for its leader- 
ship in the manufacture of Fire and Burglary-resisting devices and installa- 
tions, MOSLER is indeed an INSTITUTION with which we are proud to be 
thus more closely associated and to be the sole agents in Canada for a 
line so complementary to our own. 


Address your enquiries to us for 


MOSLER 


BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT, VAULT DOORS, GATES, GRILLES, etc., 
SAFES, RECORD CHESTS, SAFETY DEPOSIT and NIGHT DEPOSIT 
DEVICES, SECURITY LOCKERS, COUNTER CASH PROTECTORS. 




















LIMITED 


€)FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.(0. 


Head Office and Factories: NEWMARKET, Ont. 


Branch Stores in Canadian Cities from Coast to Coast. 
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Wallace Might Have Been President 
in 1944; Now Martin May Be 


By JAY MILLER 
ishington. 


( yUT of the passage of 
naming the Speaker of the House 
Representatives heir apparent to 
Presidency when there is no Vice- 

esident have emerged two strong 
w Presidential possibilities. 
President Truman’s signature to 
bill now places a Republican, 
suse Speaker Joe Martin of Mas- 
ichusetts, in line as his successor. 
Martin is predicted as having 
cellent chances of being nominated 
the G.O.P. convention if he were 
succeed to the Presidency before 
48. Especially if there were a dead- 
«kK on other hopefuls. 
General George Marshall, rapidly 
ining increased status as Secretary 
State through espousal of the 
larshall plan for reconstruction of 
irope. would succeed to the Presi- 
ney under the old law. Republicans 
ere frankly concerned that Gen- 
ral Marshall in the No. 2 position 
‘iS a genuine political risk. He 
ould be a hard man to dislodge 
om 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
th his fabulous reputation and in- 
national affairs dominating poli- 


legislation 


There is no suggestion 
suuld replace Mr. Truman on the 
emocratie ticket, but G.O.P. deter- 
ination to replace him with Mr. 
irtin in line for the Presidency in- 
ates his political potential. 

Mr. Truman has gained added sta- 
re through approval of the legisla- 
i Which gives a Republican the 
eferred position for occupancy of 
e White House in the event that 
e President should fail to finish his 
esent term. 

When he first asked for the 
1945 Democrats controlled 
ess and Democratic 
Texas was 


that he 


law 
Con- 
Sam Rayburn 
Speaker. The party 
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CONSIDER 


Insulation 








The type of insulation you 
should choose is Spun 
Rock Wool—and why 
because Spun Rock Wool 
is positive protection 
against cold and heat! 
Spun Rock Wool is sound, 
vermin and fireproof! 
What's more, it does not 
corrode metals! Facts and 
use prove that it pays to 
insulate with Spun Rock 
Wool. Samples and prices 
will be supplied on re- 
quest. 


In Bulk, Batts, Blankets, 
Pipe Covers 


SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 
iHOROLD ONTARIO 
Represented by 


F. S. BRIDGES LIMITED, 
8 Marlborough Ave., Toronto 5 


ASBESTOS LIMITED 
1192 Beaudry St., Montreal 


SHANAHAN’S LIMITED, 
Vancouver, B.C. 








complexion of Congress had changed 
when he again asked for the legisla- 
tion this year. The Senate passed the 
bill last June 27 and the House ap- 
proved it this past week by a rous- 
ing 365-11 vote. 

Republican Chairman Michener of 
the Judiciary Committee told the 
House that Mr. Truman deserved “to 
be complimented” for advocating the 
legislation at a time when the 
Speaker was a member of the oppo 
site political party. “He stood by his 
principle,’ Mr. Michener said.  Ke- 
publicans and Democrats expressed 


the hope that Mr. Truman would 
live out his full term. 
The new law provides that the 


House Speaker shall rank behind the 
Vice-President in the line of succes- 
sion, followed by the acting President 
of the Senate, and then the 10 cab- 
inet officers. When there is no Vice- 
President, as at present, a Senator 
presides over the Senate. 

Prior to 1886, the President pro 
tem of the Senate and then the House 
Speaker were next in line to the Vice- 
President. In that year, a bill was 
passed giving the cabinet officers 
precedence, starting with the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Now the acting President of the 
Senate (Senator Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan at this time) would come into 
the picture only if there- were no 
House Speaker or the Speaker were 
unable to qualify. The Speaker would 
require the same qualifications as 
the President. A cabinet officer act- 
ing as President would make way if 
a Speaker or Senate President later 
qualified. 


No Occasion Yet 


There has never been an occasion 


yet for use of such legislation and 
some Congressmen believe that it 
may never be used. Others are less 


certain of this, pointing to President 
Truman's proclivity to travel by air. 


“Our present President should be 
mighty careful in his travels,” re- 


marked Representative Cellar, New 
York Democrat, in this connection. 

When Mr. Truman introduced the 
legislation he said a person repre- 
senting the voters should be in line 
for the Presidency after the Vice- 
President. He considered the House 
Speaker, chosen by 435 Representa- 
tives, as most representative. Mr. 
Truman opposed the old law because 
it permitted the President virtually 
to name his own successor in an 
emergency through his power to ap 
point cabinet officers. 

The President told Congress) on 
June 19,1945, that it was wrong that 
a cabinet officer could succeed to the 


Presidency should the office become 
vacant for any cause before his term 
expired on January 20, 1949. 


He proposed that Congress provide 
for a special election of President 
and Vice-President, in the event of 
a change, to serve until the next reg- 
ular Presidential election. A House 
bill endorsed the President's recom 
mendation but did not provide for 
such special election. 

Actually, arguments can be offered 
against having either the Secretary 
of State, the House Speaker or the 


Senate President pro tem, in line for 
the nation’s top job. 

The Constitution permits the Con- 
gress to determine which “officer” 


shall act as President, in case of the 
“removal, death, resignation or = in- 
ability both of the President and 
Vice-President.”” The experts have de- 
bated for a century and a_e half 
whether the Speaker and the Senate 
Senior Officer, elected to legislative 
office, are actually “officers.” 

The Senate is a continuing body, 
while the House is not. When one 
Congress concludes, 
Speaker until the new House elects 
one, The election could well be de 
layed in a House where a third party 
held the balance of power. During 
1855-6 it Was two months before the 


there is no, 





House was able to choose as Speaker 
N. P. Banks of Massachusetts. Dur- 
ing 1934 Speaker Rainey died after 
Congress had adjourned sine die. 

The President pro tem of the Sen- 
ate is often chosen solely on the basis 
of seniority and not on his qualifica- 
tions to serve. The office was be 
stowed on Carter Glass of Virginia 
in 1941 when he was 83 and in poor 
health. It was given to Senator Ken 
neth McKellar of Tennessee when he 
was nearing 76. 

Secretaries of State and Vice-Presi- 
dents have also served who were not 
generally regarded as qualified for 
the Presidency. Critics point out that 
when President Roosevelt died in 
1945, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., was 
Secretary of State. President Wilson 
appointed as his first Secretary of 
State William Jennings Bryan who 
had been rejected three times by the 
voters when he ran tor President 


President Henry Wallace 


Current history students point out 
that if President Roosevelt had died 
in 1944 instead of in 1945, Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace would have be- 
come President. The mere thought 
of any such possibility causes Re- 
publicans to shudder. 

Mr. Martin was somewhat doubtful 
that the Senate would approve the 
idea of giving his office preference 





in the line of succession. He has been 
a most successful Speaker and has 
the friendship and respect of both 
parties. He is regarded as a strong 
possibility for the Vice-Presidency. 
However, the House Speakership is 
a powerful position and he likely 


- ™ 
le 
would prefer to keep it. 
3ut he is the nation’s No. 2 man 
at the moment, and as the newspapet 


writers so often mention, only a 
“heartbeat” stands between him and 
the Presidency. But Harry Truman 


is a man with plenty of heart 
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It's Holiday Time! 


-Niagara is the place 


enjoy the Falis, 
the cheerful hospitality of the 


both famous for food. Rates are 
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Buttering GLASS 


Your windshield really began in Paris, many years ago. 
glass flask dropped ten feet and didn’t shatter. 
clung to the filmy substance that happened to line the flask . 
Add to this nearly half a century of scientific research, and you 
have Duplate Laminated Safety Glass, brought to you by HOBBS. 

Now all the problems have been licked: precision grinding, a 
strongly elastic bond, complete freedom from discolouration, 
make Duplate Laminated Safety Glass right. 











SAFETY GLASS wit 


The 


Today glass technicians are perfecting more glass marvels for 
better living ... they'll come to you through Hobbs. I: 
it’s HOBBS for glass! 


or a safety sandwich 


No, it’s not a bit absurd—not when the glass is specially-ground 
plate, and the “butter” is transparent plastic cement! Twin sheets 
of glass are bonded together with their plastic interlayer and 
become forever one . . . your car’s 


idshield! 


A thin 
a 


© Glass and plastic are 
first ‘sandwiched’ in cold 
room. Heat and pressure 


make the bond permanent. 


1 Canada— 




























Solid glass doow lure windou-d/; 


Pane you can display the suterzor 
of your store to window shoppers, 
with Herculite glass doors and 
sidelights! Herculite 
no ‘visual barrier’ of Cross-pieces 
or frame... they invite the public 
to enter and BUY! 

Four times as strong as ordinary 
glass of the same thickness, 
Herculite tempered glass has high 
resistance to heat and impact 
shock. It has many special appli- 
cations: in glass doors, partitions, 
factory machine guards . . . wher- 


doors have 








ohne het 


ever great ‘ieeanck and clear vision 
are required. Your architect 
knows Herculite ... he can advise 
you On its many uses. For desc rip- 
tive booklet write to Hobbs Glass 
Limited, Dept.M7, London, Canada, 
or call our local branch. 

Come to Hobbs too for: Twin- 
dow insulating window panes e 
PC Glass Blocks * Corrugated 
glass e Coolite  glare- reducing 
glass e Nucite glass chalkboard e 
Plate glass e Safety glass e Mirrors 
e Carrara * Plexiglas 


come to HOBBS fez Gadd / 
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Saskatchewan Parties 
Get Hustings Ready 


By P. W. DEMPSON 


The term of office of the C.C.F 
Government in Saskatchewan 
does not end until 1949 but pre- 
dictions are that before then there 


will be a _ provincial election. 
Here is an election roundup as 
all parties start clearing decks 
for action which might even 
come in 1947. The revitalized 


provincial Liberal party is giving 
the C.C.F 


increasing concern 
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nated 


2o nom 


Credit 


Tore 


it 


septem! 


a Cert 
during 


nated 


group 


yer, the Progressive 


iinty. Seven were nomi 
June. The Liberals had 
up to July 5. The Social 
will have 42 named be 


Con- 


sei'vatives almost that many. 
From remarks of Premier T. C. 
douglas, it is difficult to ascertain 
Whether the C.C.F. would like to 
stage tall election There is no 
specia eason for one, he states 
The party’s position was made cleal 
t the start of the last session when 
ie legislature was told the govern. 
é had no desire to call an early 
lection. But if the opposition insists 
mn one, they can have it 
This suggests that an election in 
947 is vet possible. There is no doubt 
e C.C.F. has considered the matte) 
I s, though denied, are that two 
nbers of the cabinet favor going 
the polls, while the others are 
pposed 
To outsider, it is probably diffi- 
to fathom why the Saskatchewan 
rovernment should consider a gener- 
lection at this time. Its term of 
ffi joes not officially end until 
149 e C.C.F.. holds 4/ of the 55 
seats in the house. Three by-elections 
s the 1944 provincial election were 
yn easily by the C.C.F., indicating 
he party still has strong support 
A ) wehind the scenes, howeve 
ve readily understood why 
izvht be to the C.C.F.’s advantage 
ld n election in the = fall 
Whether €.C.F. leaders care to admit 
! he party is losing ground. 
S een ever since Walter A 
K ember of parliament fo 
tnerr Saskatchewan) constitu 
vas named provincial Liberal 
t st August. Mr. Tucker has ap 
¢ ¢ ill parts ot Saskatchewan 
( st year, espousing Liberal 
les and helping the Grits to 
g iz That his utterances aré¢ 
is e C.C.F. much concern may 
S¢ fro the fact there is col 
s ¢ yiatiorn Naranguling De 
nd \ ious C:C.F. mit 
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Hooge, a Liberal. “If Mr. Hooge will the bit, has found Mr. Gardiner’s las government will be ousted at the 


resign, we will call a by-election be 
fore the end of the summer and let 


Mr. Tucker enter the legislature un 
opposed,” Premier Douglas’ says 


That is where he should be.” It is no 
secret that the C.C.F. would prefer to 
have Mr. Tucker in the House. But 
the Liberal leader intends to wait un- 
til a general election. 

Another matter giving the C.C.F. 
some concern is a possible coalition 
of Liberals and Progressive Conserva- 
tives. Recent developments, however 
have made the C.C.F. breathe easier 

Last fail, with the approval of the 
provincial Liberal executive, the pol 
icy of the party in Saskatchewan was 
stated to be one of complete constitu 
ency autonomy. Rupert D. Ramsay 
provincial Progressive Conservative 
leader, subsequently urged the Libei 
als to join him in fighting the “threat 
of socialism.” 


Largely as a result of these an 
nouncements, steps were taken in 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Regina 
for each of the old-line parties to 
nominate one candidate. But cold 
water has been thrown on such a 
move by Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner, fed- 


eral agriculture minister, whom many 
believe still runs the Liberal show in 
Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Ramsay makes it clear the 
P.C..s now pian to nominate caniui- 
dates “right across the board.” 


Premier Douglas, always quick on 


next election. The C.C.F. has its 
strongest support among the farm 
population. And Saskatchewan farm 
ers are quite content these days, due 
to good crops and increased prices 
for their products. 

The best Mr. Tucker 


comments very interesting. “There is 
no doubt who is the boss of the Liber- 
al party,” he states. “Mr. Tucker gave 
coalition candidates his blessing with- 
out committing himself. Now Mr. 
Gardiner says there is ‘no coalition.’ 


It looks as though the Conservatives and his fol 


have been double-crossed. Any man lowers can do is make an appreciablk: 
who gets into bed with Jimmie Gar- comeback. Some observers prophes\ 
diner can expect to wake up the next the Liberals will win 20 seats and 
morning on the floor and find Jimm‘e the Progressive Conservatives five 
also has all the bed clothes.” But both these figures strike us a: 

While the C.C.F. may be _ losing being too high. rifteen and thre 


strength few people believe the Doug- might be more like it. 
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vd # Refreshing breezes, sun-kissed water and 
eee eo 
Ps -— a Johnson powered boat equal perfect 
oe* a “ relaxation ... complete contentment. 
pee ee a LES 
awe A dependable Sea-Horse puts eager, 
eT ae responsive power at your fingertips. You 
“ . . 
can feel its surging speed, perfectly con- 
trolled for smooth-as-a-trout trolling. 
Precise machining means perfection of 
. . operation and mechanical excellence un- 
Made in Canada by Canadians I 


You'll 


enjoy a Johnson because you can depend 


equalled in the outboard field. 


on it... for quick starting, smooth 
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operation and inspired performance. NWS 
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Otic disposition, 


By P. W/. LUCE 


[he drug Pyri»cnzamine is not 
sure-fire cure for hay fever— 
nd the season will soon be here 
—but its proponents claim a 50 
per cent improvement in 85 per 
ent of cases treated. And even 
hose results should not be 
neezed at, says this perfect hay 
lever addict. More efficient treat- 
ment than the drug is to go some 
place (if there is such a place) 
where there is no pollen. One 
might also try black magic. 


HE University of Buffalo Medical 
Alumni ‘Association overlooked 
vet when they neglected to invite 
to their one hundredth anniver- 
y meeting recently. It is true that 
im not"a graduate in good stand- 
never having taken the oath to 
ypocrates. but I could have made 
valuable contribution to the 
rned debates and probably started 
controversy that would have 
shed less important business right 
the agenda. 
The medical gentlemen discussed 
v fever in its professional aspects. 
could have told them a lot about 
practical manifestations. As a 
man, I Know more about hay 
er than is good for me. I can 
in out a handkerchief faster than 
other man of my age and weight. 
in sneeze louder and longer than 
fourth-year medical student. I 
catch almost any kind of known 
m and quite a few species as yet 
dentified. I am immune to all 
wn cures, treatments, and palli- 
ves. 
n brief, I am the perfect hay 
er subject. Anyone who disputes 
s can go jump over a haycock. 
‘ortified by a lifetime experience 
a eatarrhal condition of the 
cous membrane lining the upper 
piratory passages, I boldly pro- 
im my scepticism as to the effi- 
y of the new drug highly touted 
the hundredth annual meeting of 
Buffalo Association. My doubts 
not based on the name of the 
g, which is Pyribenzamine, and 
y are not affected by the 
roval of the Pure Food Admin- 
ation, which has been right on 
nerous occasions in its recom- 
ndation of materia medica 
am dubious because my hopes 
e been dashed to the ground so 
‘nin past years, because optim- 
has invariably been succeeded by 
tified pessimism. I have tried all 
ymmended panaceas, and [ still 
e hay fever. 
yribenzamine was not brought 
the notice of the doctors 
-all. Its proponents 
med a 50 per cent 
85 per cent of 471 treated, 
fifty per cent a good show 
It cuts laundry bills for hankies 
ialf, if the patient is old fashioned. 
limits the expense for tissue 
ers to ten cents a week he 
tidious. 


as a 
merely 

improvement 
cases 


is 
if 


is 


ext to Mosquitoes 


\n improvement of 50 per cent is 

to be sneezed at, but it isn’t 
uugh. The sufferer can do better 
n that by going some _ place 


ere there is no offending pollen, 
1e can find such a place. 
The chief trouble with hay fevei 
that it covers too much territory. 
man can have a most thorough 
e of hay fever without going near 
hay field, or knowing the differ 
‘e between a tedder and a rake. 
e bacteria can cause the swelling 
i red nose as easily ina great city 
in a remote hamlet, and coryza 
be severe where the roses 
om where the alfalfa 
oO crops a year. 
Next to mosquitoes, hay fever 
e greatest deterrent to the thor 
igh enjoyment of summer holidays. 
me go to camp already in the full 
issession of a running cold, while 


as 


as grows 


is 


thers acquire it as soon as humanly 


sSible. 

Doctors tell us that a person suffei 
g from hay fever is often of a neu 
but they are not 


Kertchoo? 


ferred does not appear. 

The loud vocal outburst of the hay 
fever sufferer, variously spelled “A- 
a-a-tchoo!” or “Ker-tchoo!” is perfect 
onomatopoeia, but it is not recognized 
by etymologists. Why these erudite 
fellows should hesitate for two or 
three centuries before accepting so 
fitting an addition to the English 
language passes comprehension. It is 


sure which is cause and which is 
effect. Neurosis may be latent at the 
beginning of the trouble, but it is 
certainly pronounced by the time the 


porters, but when a 

a hay fever sufferer he does not stop 

to consider the pros and cons. 
Nobody enjoys the cormpany of a 


paroxysm seizes 


hay fever addict. His best frienus 
don’t. need to tell him why he is an 
popular. He knows. If he is ultra 


conscientious, or extremely sensitiv 
he travels by taxi instead of by street 
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: e the White Mountains of New Hamp- The relative merits of ‘“A-a-a had stayed home to mow the lawn. 
ea OW re Ings shire are immune from the affliction. tchoo!” and “Ker-tchoo!” need not be He knows from experience there is 
j Why these latter should be so pre- argued here. Both have their sup- less offensive pollen in the middle of 


a lake than 
radius 


Besides 


within the disturbing 
of a hand-propelled mower 
fish neve) or have 
colds in the head, 01 nasal 
mucous membranes quinine. 
One can forget one troubles 
while are their 
minds whethei not. 
Personally, I fishing. I 


sneeze 
spray then 

with 
Ss summe} 
trout making 
they'll bite o1 
don’t go 


up 


car, but this additional expense is not don't mow the lawn, either. I just sit 

patient's nasal canals are full tO  ysed in the newspapers without quo-  ceductible for Income Tax purposes still and hold my poor head in both 
overflowing. The milk of human kind- tation marks. It is frequently heard He has to bear the whole financial hands, waiting impatiently for win- 
ness is not in him. over the telephone, sometimes with- lead himself, which makes him feel ter when the hay is in the stack, the 

Among other useless data gleaned out apologies. Far too often it intro- even more miserable than he normal dust has turned to mud, and the bac- 
from a long study of hay fever is the quces an element of surprise in pub- ly is from the first of July to the Jast teria has gone into hibernation 
fact that you can't sneeze without jie speech. Until snuff went out of of September All the same, I wish I could believe 
closing your eyes, that germs can be fashion. It was a very effective way Many a man has been forced to go that Pyribenzamine could put a stop 
sprayed fourteen feet by two-lung- of sidetracking a difficult subject in fishing on Saturdays and Sundays’ to my A-a-a-tchoo-ing, or even to my 
power, and that people who live in diplomatic circles. when his wife would much rather he  Ker-tchoo-ing 
a 





7ou'D THINK this quaint rural Guatemalan campa- 
\ nario with its centurv-old bells was right before 
you, wouldn't vou? ... that shows how photogra- 


phy abolishes distance. 


Because of photography s unique ability to 
Latin America . North 


— business and industry have been able to 


“bring” north America 
south . . 


put it to many and varied uses. Thev use: 


Motion pictures and slide films .. . to bring manu 
facturers closer to consumers, dealers, salesmen, 


emplovers. 


Photo layout... to close the gap between drafting 
boards and production lines, 


Instrument recording to bring electrical or 


Functional Photography 








is advancing business 


Pa He 








mechanical phenomena into the fal t I 
} 
analyzing and recording 
Document reproduction to transter « plet 
and accurate information. 
Photographic illustration . . . to make things s 1 
real even though thev re far away 
Photomicrography to jump the barriers betw 
the invisible and the visible 
This mav give vou an idea of some ot the ways 
photography can be useful to vour company be- 
’ } 1] > | 
cause of its abilitv to abolish distance. You U 1 
others in our booklet, “Functional Photo 1) 


Write for it. It is free. 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


_ How Soviets Won Czech “Friends” 


Famine in Rumania; China Crisis 
By WILLSON WOODSIDE 
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: ee most interesting development larest. Budapest and Helsinki made 
in the internationa eld during the pointed comment that they had 
the past week has been Russia's pre not made their decision as yet 
vention of her sat S ) itter When they did announce it, the 
ng the Eu é economic confer Finns gave. semi-officially. their main 
ence n the Marshall Plan. in Paris eason for declining the invitation as 
And the S eresting aspect of their “geographical position.” The Ru 
t his has been the evident desire of the manians, made clear their intense 
satellite countries to attend and the disappointment. T h e Hungarians 
way in which they. particularly the went further. and revealed to for- 
Cze slov S Ve en the Soviet eign correspondents the threats 
yhibition they had been placed under by the 
ugh Mo v's ma irgument Soviets 
P st é ynce 1 of the Mars! These threats. as quoted by the 
has been it it would “inte editor-in-chief of the Christian Sci 
with the dene lence yf € ence Monitor, one of the best-in- 
tries erne Soviet Gov formed and most moderate papers in 
é took ) self to announce the world on foreign affairs, were 
ugh Moscow Radio the abstention is follows First. if Hungary ac- 
several sate es. Where cepted the Paris invitation. Russia 
rovernm Spe S Bi would cut off immediately the return 
——— -- * 
| 
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of Hungarian war prisoners. Second, 
she would demand immediate pay- 
ment of arrears in war reparations. 
Third, she would extend immediately 
the Russian confiscation of Hungari- 
an livestock. And fourth, she would 
delay indefinitely the ratification of 
the Hungarian peace treaty. 

It is unlikely that the Kremlin 
used any such plain and brutal lan- 
guage to the Czechs. whom she has 
treated more lightly than the other 
nations of Eastern Europe con- 
quered or “liberated” and who have 
obliged her in return by giving their 
largest vote to the Communist Party. 
Yet events made the Soviet veto of 
Czech participation at Paris the clear 
est of all. 

For reasons all too 
their latest trade return. the Czechs 
accepted the Paris bid. But it seems 
that in their state of semi-independ- 
ence they had become a little too 
confident in their policy of acting as 
“a bridge between East and West.” 
The Communist Prime Minister Gott- 


evident from 


wald and Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk who is anything but 2 
Communist were summoned_ per 


emptorily to Moscow. 


Czech Trade is with West 


After briefing by his masters, Gott 
wald telephoned to Prague. The cabi- 
net was summoned. Yet it debated for 
six hours before accepting the orders 
from the Paris Confer- 
The reason given in the official 
communiqué was that “participation 
might be construed as an act against 
the Soviet Union.” However that may 
be. abstention is certainly an act 
against the interests of Czechoslo 
vakia, as many cabinet speakers ob 
viously had argued in the prolonged 
discussion. 

Propaganda play was made a 
couple of days later of a new trade 
agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union. This may fool 


fo withdraw 
ence. 


some who don't know the facts, but 
it doesn't fool the Czechoslovaks. 
The Czechs have worked hard to 


restore their trade with the West, 
and with considerable success. In ihe 
first quarter of this year the nations 
presently meeting in Paris took three 
times as much of her produce as the 
Soviet Union and her Eastern Euro 
pean. satellites. Switzerland alone 
bought more than all of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s neighbors, Russia excluded, 
and all the Soviet Balkans. Those are 
the hard facts of the Czech position 

It is true that in 1945 and ‘46 Soviet 
Russia Czechoslovakia's ‘‘best 
customer”. In the former year she 
carted off. according to the official 
complaint of the Prague Government. 
than 40 per cent of all in 
dustrial equipment in the country as 
What made this the 
harder to bear was her habit of keep 
ing the Czech freight cars in which 
the stuff was loaded. 

With the revival of Czechoslovak 
trade on a more normal basis, Russia 
has slipped down to sixth place “is 
customer and thirteenth place as sup 
she is taking two and a 


Was 


no less 


German assets. 


plier. That is 

half times as much from Czechoslo 
vakia as she is giving. Her exact 
share in the Czech trade is 6 per 
cent of the small country’s exports 


and under 3 per cent of its Imports 


Molotov Plan’ Humbug 


But the Soviet Union covets eagerls 
and the 
unwilling 
force 


the consumer manufactures 
machinery output of he 

satellite, and is prepared to 
eastward instead of 
difficulty is that in 
figures show, she ean 
that the Czech 


flow 
The 
as the 


little 


these to 
vestward 
return 
give very econ 
omy needs 

As the New York Times points out, 
vith good harvests the Soviets should 
an exportable surplus of grain 
but these are the normal 
satel 


have 


and timber 
exportable commodities of her 


lites, who have been accustomed 10 
trade them for the manufactured 
goods and fertilizers of Western Fu 
rope. Under these circumstances talk 
of a Molotov Plan” to match the 


Marshall Plan is displayed as the 
sheer propaganda which it is 

There can be little doubt but that 
the veto on participation by her satel 
economic revival of tu 
rope and in the American’ bounty 
under the Marshall Plan will prove a 
political liability to the Soviet 


lites in the 


he ivy 


wnion 





The people of Eastern Europe 


have already learned, from their ex- 
perience with Soviet requisitions and 
American contributions to U.N.R.R.A 
aid, that they can look for help only 
to the West. Now the Kremlin has 
been put clearly in the position a 
position which even Henry Wallace 
deplores of denying this to them. 

Of all the satellites, probably none 
is more helplessly in the Soviet grip 
than Rumania, occupied, immediately 
next door to the giant “friend”, pos- 
sessing oil resources which the Sovi- 
ets covet all the more since their 
own prewar oil production is _ still 
down a third (and imposing a severe 
brake on their agricultural and indus- 


trial program), and with a govern- 
ment drawn from the extremely 
small Communist minority, person- 


ally placed in power by Vishinsky. 


Not much news has come out of 
Rumania since the Soviets found it 
expedient to expel the too-well-in 
formed and too-insistent R. H. Mark 
ham of the Monitor, a year ago. But 
there is enough to show that thi 
country which prospered 
between the wars has become one o! 
the poorest and most miserable ir 
Europe. The crowning blow was th: 
drought of last summer which, wit} 
the continuing grain requisitions bh; 


the Russian occupiers, has brought # 


dreadful famine to a land which wa 
one of the bread-baskets of Europe 

In Northern Moldavia the peasant 
were reduced last winter to eatin 
bark and stewing weeds. With thei 
livestock partly taken by the Russian 








‘Taking a trip ? 
[gave worries behind... 
carry Travellers Cheques 


ONE WAY to ruin a perfect holiday is to lose all 
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change your spare travel funds intoTravellers Cheques. 


They can be cashed wherever you are, whenever the 


need arises. If lost or stolen, your Travellers Cheques 


are useless to anyone else without your signature; 


and you can always get 
your money back from the 
bank. Use this safe, con- 
venient way to carry your 
money — Travellers 
Cheques are available at 


all branches. 
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and partly eaten by themselves when 
there was no fodder left, they hitched 
their own weakened bodies to the 
plow this spring in an attempt to 
o)ow enough food to keep them alive. 
\s for the children, where any re- 
main they have, according to the 
orts of Swedish -relief workers. 
e faces of old men, the legs of a 
der, and thin -chests contrasting 
h their bloated bellies.” In one 
town to which a load of baby supplies 
vas sent. it was found that there 
were no children left to put them on. 
Infant mortality has reached 100 per 
t, and in whole areas there 
cely any children left under five 
irs of age. 


are 


Save-the-Chiidren Fund 


he Swedish Save-t h e-Children 


id has labored almost single- 
idea 10 cope with this terrible situ- 
yn. and all through the year has 
en tens of thousands of children 
ingle daily meal. To its everlasting 
lit a Canadian Save-the-Children 
Fund has helped to meet this human 
d transcending all political bord- 
ind spheres of influence though 
hould be noted that the Swedish. 
iss, Danish and Canadian Save-the- 
ildren efforts are spread through- 
| the needy areas of Central Europe 
! not concentrated on Rumania. 
\ny reader who feels urged to help. 
{ wants to reach behind the iron 
tain which has cruelly muffled the 
vs of this terrible tragedy, can 
p a child alive, I understand, for 
ut three cents a day. With drought 
iin this year, and the light plant- 
the need will be greater and not 
in the coming months. 
‘oming back to politics. the critical 
iation in Greece must be noted. 
Communist bands. operating, as 
U.N. Balkan Commission has 
iblished, from  Soviet-dominated 
ania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, are 
ssing hard to cut off Greek Mace- 
lia in the north and Greek Thrace 
the east before American aid can 
ke itself felt in this testing-zround 
the Truman Doctrine. 
‘here is ample evidence much 
it tabled at Lake Success that 
s strategic project holds Number 
© priority with the Soviets at the 
ment. Greek Macedonia, including 
valuable port of Salonika. is 
ted to be included in the Balkan 
leration which the Comitern stal- 
ts Tito and Dimitrov are prepar- 
to launch. The long tongue of 
ek Thrace is to be reserved As 
t of a prospective Soviet Straits 
sublic, or held out as bait to Bul- 
ia to help in squeezing the Turks 
of Turkish Thrace. 
nereasing indications that a Com- 


munist International Brigade is be- 
ing gathered in Yugoslavia to spear- 
point this project proves, however, 
that the Soviets are not willing to 
show their hand openly yet or risk 
war to gain their ends. 

In case the news from Northern 
Greece has seemed confusing, the 
strategic concept is simply to drive a 
corridor some 85 miles from the AIl- 
banian border through rough coun- 
try, past Mount Olympus to the sea, 
completely cutting all land communi- 
cations between Salonika and the 
south. (These have already been un- 
safe and irregular for months past). 

As soon as a section of the severed 
area is in secure Communist «ontrol, 
a Greek Communist “Government” is 
to be set up there. Denouncing the 
National Government in terms which 
one could take today from the Greek 
Communist press in Athens — where 
it is still allowed to function as a 
“reactionary tool of Wall Street’, the 
Communist “Government” would de- 
clare the intention of the north to 
“secede” and join a “democratic” 
Balkan Federation. 

It is all so simple: almost a carbon 
copy of Hitler’s agitation and guer- 
rilla campaign in the Sudetenland. 
With the situation all through the 
north verging on chaos; with tens of 
thousands of peasants and villagers 
burned out of their homes by at- 
tackers who swoop down in the night, 
and mete out specially cruel reprisals 
against known government support- 
ers; and with American military sup- 
plies for the Greek Army only now 
being shipped from the U.S., it will 
be a close call checking this fanatic 
campaign. 

A Soviet veto of the 9-2 decision of 
the Security Council denouncing the 
intervention of Albania, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria and posting a U:N. Com- 
mission on the Greek border would 
hasten the outright split of the world 
organization. But it is thought pos- 
sible by Washington observers that 
the Soviets, faced with increasing re- 
sistance and danger in their Greek 
project. may switch the pressure to a 
“softer” area. as is their custom. 

This “softer” area, it is thought. 
may be China. The growing economic 
chaos in that country, the political 
and military weakness of the govern- 
ment, the success of the Communists 
in holding huge areas in North China 
and Manchuria in spite of all that the 
American-trained Nationalist armies 
could do since the end of the war, and 
perhaps above all the slight interest 
which Washington has shown in 
the China situation for the past half- 
year, may have convinced the Soviet 
strategists that the largest gain for 
the least risk is to be had here. 

Washington has acted to help re- 
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move at least the last of these incen 
tives to Soviet ambitions, by sending 
General Wedemeyer to China on a 
special mission to review the situa- 
tion. 

General Marshall was completely 
frank when he left China last Janu- 
ary about his attitude towards reac- 
tionary elements of the National 
Government and his belief that only 
a greater opportunity for the liberal 
wing of the Kuomintang and for the 
middle parties could bring about the 
necessary reform of the country. 


New Mission to China 


The Secretary of State hasn't said 
so, and gocdness knows he has had 
enough to occupy his attention in Eu- 
rope this past half-year. but it has 
looked as though his attitude towards 
the Chinese Government since then 
has been to let them stew quietly 
away until they were willing to carry 
cut the reforms which he believes 
necessary to assure that American aid 
would be honestly administered and 
would achieve its purpose in rehabili- 
tating China. 

During this period of silence on 
China, and disregard of her repeated 
bids for a large loan, American policy 
in Japan has appeared to gain in 
emphasis. General MacArthur has de- 
‘lared to numerous editorial visitors 
nis conviction that the democratiza- 
tion of Japan and maintenance of a 
strong military base in Okinawa 
would provide the soundest basis for 
American policy in the Far East. 

* 





A leading Chinese liberal 


seemed to be favoring Japan over tion. which seems to General Marsh- 
China and blamed this on the lack all to have been so remarkable in the 
of reform in the Nanking Govern short space of two years, and the 
ment. But is it really possible that friendly sentiments expressed to 
within a span of a few months the’ wards the American conquerors and 
United States would carry out such occupiers will, rightly or wrongly, be 
a complete shift in its Far Eastern viewed more skeptically by Ameri 
policy, which has befriended China cans at home. Nor will a fixed public 
for fifty years, sponsored her as a habit of viewing the Chinese as kindly 
“great power” in the United Nations, friends and the Japanese as crafty 

and which only two years ago viewed enemies be changed overnight 
Japan as the particular enemy of ihe With the Communists — holding 
United States? three-quarters of Manchuria and 
Undoubtedly Japan offers certain heats hard to take the rest _and 
advantages over China. She is more with the Government grip on North 
China very shaky. the dispatch of 


ready of access. or control. by Ameri 


can sea and air power. As a aation. ation indicates that there are some 
she is more coherent. And the very American policy-makers who recall 
qualities of discipline, technical ability the Pacific War started at Mukden in 
and industriousness which made her 1931 and not at Pearl Harbor. and 
such a redoubtable rival in trade and fear that if the Soviets win China 


war. would make her a 


scholar 
pointed out in a widely printed article 
last week that the United States now 


valuable 


ally if she could be relied uy 
be an ally 
But the progress in 


they may win all of Asia 


On 10 


democratiza 


General Wedemeyer to study the situ 
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about life 


‘That's what I like 


insurance ... you don’t have 
to die to win. I was really 
amazed when a London Life 
representative showed me 
how the insurance I bought 
to protect my family could be 


arranged to serve me too. 


“It’s all part of a simple 
program. The family will have 
a definite income every month 
from my insurance if anything 


happens to me—always 
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enoughtforcomfortable living. 
If I live there'll be something 
I'll 


have a cheque coming from 


substantial for me too. 
the London Life every month, 


after I retire.” 


This is a type of service in 


which the London Life has 


been specializing for years. 
You can get the benefit of this 


experience by having a repre- 


with 


sentative get in touch 


you, 
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The Very Scientific Approach, or 
Is the Straight Ball Really? 


By KIMBALL McILROY 








| IF E 1 picture magazine, set out vmaseball, the ball will go in a per 
4 some years ago rove, by fectly straight line until either (a) 
means of a camera with a long name it hits something, or (b) it runs out 
that there is no such thing of steam and_=e stops. (Everybody 
ball. The Ne \ otk grants, of course, that the ball will 
zine, brings the same p follow the natural parabola dictated 
time to time, so frequently in fact by gravity and air pressure. By 
that its sports department seems to ‘curve” is meant a lateral displace 
he con nee it The Baseb: nent; that is, a deviation to right o1 
Questio volves wl \ yout the left on the horizontal plane. 
existence of the Inve The New Yorker is shrewdly sus 
| vas very St us picious that the whole business is 
bout t vi Ch Ne hoax perpetrated by baseball people 
} ( . sO Ss is, but ) in unsuspecting public for the 
q 1 B UN zone OS yf investing a thoroughly 
) é ) ducing any nun nundane trade with romantic and 
7) ) eC Scie sts W ea nvysterious facets. Life more gener 
ut their contention that the curve usly gces on the theory that the 
a loes xis s s ur s optical illusion, that 
y thes tists 0A 1 vith eople honest-to-God believe that the 
s s gad S s Ss curving when all the time 
\ the whole yUsSiness proves Is she’s actually going straight as a 
t S S ~T S ¢ j 
Ss considerandls The odd part about this latter 
smarter tna the scientists in the theory is that the optical iilusion is 
strangely iccommodating If the 
: en pitcher throws an in-curve, fans sit 
iKeS i ntin \s ture It ting directly behind the catcher have 
S KES a the illusion that the hall curves to 
ss it. Its te nical nan vard the batter. If he then throws 
é sos . t irve. the llusion agreeably 
re Vas ex \ ets the think that it curves away 
vith his Brownie when he leaves’ from the batter. The scientific pos 
shutt ai a time sibilities of such an adaptable optical 
5. ood lusion should he investigated and 
f¢ \ exp ted 
\ An interesting angle to the whole 
5 5 na tnen tney iffaiy s the matter of the extra 
¢ liscrimination against base 
s. Every other Known type of 
5 S ves when thrown with a 
s spinning motion. A ping-peng ball, a 
es S S yy tennis f example. when 
. S sliced There is the perhaps 
S Ss story of the Life editor 
: \ ng one day, sliced a 
{]y t he rough. Since he 
S \ i the ball had started 
siraignt wn the fairway, and that 
"T“HE S S ile yptica illusions, he 
| f ole spent th vnole lav searening for It 
ssumption t 1 vhere it ought to have gone, and 
s f | CG;zunners are aware 
S that a ell must be aimed slightly 
vf Se f “driit. But 
) Te} how great ] 
S i { » it, JUS Vor 
a e 
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curve 
union 

All that ol 
and palpable nonsense 
curve. They can be made by any 


There ought to be a baschalls’ King and Yonge Streets. Many do. 

By means of the overarm throw, the 
curving of a ball can be kept to a 
minimum, but is it ever totally ab- 
sent? Can any one throw a ball 
reasonably competent six-year-old to without imparting to it the teensiest 
curve in or out and even to hop or weensiest little bit of a sideway spin? 
drop. A simple consideration of the It seems highly unlikely, and most 
various natural forces at work on a people would be quite happy to let the 
spinning baseball should convince any matter drop right there, But there are 


course, iS plain 


Baseballs 


thinking non-scientist that it must the editors of Life and the New 

inevitably curve, even if he’s never Yorker to consider. They aren't going 

seen a baseball to be in any mood to let the thing 

drep. Matters of this sort must be 

YASEBALLS curve, all right. The proven one way or the other, pre- 
real question is: do they not ferably scientifically. 

curve all the time? In other words. Suppose we find a pitcher who 


is the term “a straight ball’ 
a canard as the 


as great 


alleges that he can throw a straight 
and cer 


who has a camera with a long name 
which will take very scientific-look 
ing pictures. (The camera, not the 
name.) Then we find a baseball. We 
go down to the Stadium and we set up 
our equipment. When the_ photo 
grapher is ready, we have the pitche) 
wind up and let go with the ball. If 
the photographer has remembered to 
take his hand away from over the 
lens, we’ve got a picture. We take it 
back to the office, develop it, and 
breathlessly examine the result. 

This department is willing to wage: 
a considerable sum that the picture 
will prove, scientifically and beyond 
the remotest possibility of a doubt 
that there is no such thing as 
straight ball, and never was. 








sclenusts ball. Then we find a photographer 
tain editors would have us believe a 
curve is? ~ = 
Is there such a thing as a straight a, 
ball? 
Any third-baseman_ knows | that 
when he throws across the diamond 





to first he has to aim a couple of 
points to port or starboard, depending 
on which arm he threws with, if the 


ball’s going to come anywhere near 
first base. The reason is that a thrown 
ball naturally curves. Outfielders, 
who have to throw a long way, try 


an overarm motion so that 
spins on a forward-and-back 


to develop 
the ball 








rather than a sideways axis. If they 
didn’t, a ball thrown from center 
field at. say, Maple Leaf Stadium 


would 


as likely 








as not end up around 
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Its very name means “blue skies!’ And here's 
a tested recipe for holiday enjoyment... an 
overnight boat trip, a round of golf, a re- 
freshing plunge in any one of the myriad 
lakes in this magical country. Gravenhurst, 
at the southern tip of this famous chain, chiet 
among which are Lakes Muskoka, Rosseau 





Muskoka... 





Steamer Sagamo”™ on Lake Rosseau 


* 





and Joseph, is only a three-and-a-half hours’ 
drive, north on highway No. 11 from Toronto. 
And this popular playground is easily reached 
by train or bus from any point in or outside 
the Province. For more details on Muskoka, 
write Ontario Holiday, Room 1004, Victory 
Building, Toronto. 
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‘ F R O M a H E E D I T O R S C YW A I R eral and that of the present age in terranean taste perhaps also too un- a light should have been derived 
4 = particular. : ¥. sympathetic to allegory, which after mainly from a poet who wrote about 
: It is Mr. Frye’s belief that “the age all produces some pretty queer names_ a century and a half ago is merely a 
- ] e that produced the hell of Rimbaud even in Spenser, there are portions woof of the ially ; Ati 
: ser, é 1e essentially prophetic 
i Student of Pelham E and the angels of Rilke, Kafka’s Cas- of Blake ich seem : | ny. 
: u en © e am gar S Yl es and the angels of Rilke, Kafka’s Cas- of Blake’s poetry which seem to have character of all great poetry. 
a ‘ tle and James's ivory tower, the spi- very little inevitability, although ee 
rals of Yeats and the hermaphodites there are others so completely inev 
i Epoch-Marking Vol Blak Proust” and El table That it is Hand to believe that 
: oc ar In @) ume on a e of Proust” and Eliot and Joyce and itable that it is hard to believe that FRAGILE 
) Mann is an age of great mythopoeic — ther "as i i 
ae en i Stee : lere Was a time when they did not ANY ;, 
pee thes : ; ; ; : Al a man has held the stars 
. By B. K. SANDWELL art. This is an idea which will un- — exist. \ And tossed the stars away 
t doubtedly be staggering to ose whc This review {wer rj ay ; , sro mek Reel 
nd ‘rT Is és ae ; ? : ie “4 = = those who This review, however, will have Heart-gifts lost through sheer ne 
(T IS not so many years since Mr. the book is an examination of the have been taught that the great char- been a complete failure if it has not slect 
= : Northrop Frye was a student of whole body of the thought of William = acteristic of the age is its devotion to. made it clear that “Fearful Sym- O1 shattered in a day 
“al yr. Pelham Edgar, to whom he ded- Blake, which Mr. Frye with an the physical sciences; but Mr. Frye metry” is much more than a mere ; 
a ‘ates his first major work, “Fearful amazing degree of success exhibits makes out a very persuasive case. commentary upon Blake. It is a blaz While I have seen the fragile dream 
is symmetry” (Saunders, $6, also as completely coherent, richly illum- He sees us returning to an apprecia- ing light thrown upon the thinking ‘Slain by a glance, a word; 
. rinceton University Press). But if inating, and not too difficult to fol- tion of allegory as an essential ele- and feeling, and consequently the be Love damaged beyond all repail 
this work does not place him among’ low when one has grasped certain ment of all great art; the recent wilderment and anguish, of these By anger’s two-edged sword. 
‘he outstanding literary critics of the essentials of Blake's literary method. neglect of allegory he describes as — strange and terrible times. That such PAULINE HAVARD 


- ionglish-speaking world we shall be 
‘reatly surprised. In its main purpose 


“an ignorant parvenu of two centur- 
ies and a half’, whereas the attitude 
of expecting allegory in literature 
was a matter of centuries and prob- 
ably millennia. 


For this purpose it comes at a most 
appropriate time, for Blake’s_ phil- 
csophy is at last beginning to receive 
the attention which henceforth it is 
never likely to miss. To criticize this 


effort would require an immensely 
greater knowledge of the Blake The Newer Attitude 


scriptures than the present writer can 
claim. Suffice it to say that Mr. Frye 
seems to have succeeded in attaching 
a consistent and intelligible meaning 
to a great number of passages which 
havee been 





The eighteenth and nineteenth cen 
tury attitude towards art is giving 
way to a newer one which Mr. Frye 
regards as having much more of 
eternal validity. “Our art has passed 


obscure because never : i ep 
properly related with the rest of the Peyond Romanticism, but our criti 
allegory. Incidentally he does some- C'S! 1S See gi in, idee Mie 





thing also for Young of the “Night er . ere i i as 
Thoughts” and Blair of the “Grave”, sired a tat ratig ta ; 
wal? two other pocts of the period who "oets are still studied in terms of 
were exhaustively illustrated the Romantic psychological myth of 


by ‘ 
Blake and who “knew that the proper @. sub-liminal 
study of mankind is fallen man”. with a 


real self conflicting 


censorious rational conscious 


But nobody could write a really "ess." And how just is this observa- 
great book on Blake without writing ‘on on the contemporary approach: 
‘We are enc ‘29/7 “ack . 

a great book on the whole nature of We are encouraged not to rack the 
poetry of the grand seale. Nearly  @'ts to search their profundities, but 


to respond to them with a sensitive 
receptivity, a relaxed awareness of 
‘appreciation’ which, whatever may 
be said for it, is clearly not what 
Dante and Spenser expected from 
their readers’. We think of allegory 
as a pedantic trimming added to the 
poem, and try to read the poem with 
the minimum of attention to that 
particular trimming, whereas it is 
actually a part of its very essence. 

The whole position of mythopoeic 
poetvy in English has to be studied 
in the light of the ideas and esne- 
cially the faith of the time. “Any 
major English poet following Milton 
will be ambitious to produce a fourth 
Engish epic, the unified vision 
English Christianity which is apnro- 
priate to his age. But he will find 
that between Milton’s time and his 
~ own English Christianity has de- 
clined from a sectarian sunset into 
the gaslight of Deism. The epic poet's 
task is then that of leading the na 
tion back to its own traditions. This 
was what Blake out to with 
more success than has generally been 
recognized.” 


half of this book is given up to the 
propounding of certain immensely 
important ideas about poetry in gen- 
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set do, 


One of the important elements of 
the position (in the poetic line) in 
which Blake found himself was the 


yresence within the range of literary 
interest of “much that had been left 
outside the direct line of develop- 
ment from Homer to Pope. The Ar 
thurian and Eddic myths, which we 
have seen to be integral to Blake's 
svmbolism, were discovered or re 


habilitated. New contributions 
were pouring in from as far afield 
as Persia and India.” The founda 


tions of the systematic study of com 
parative religion were being laid by 
men who were “in their groping way 


the Frazers of their time’. The re 
sultant Blakian myth was therefore 
pretty well bound to include a much 


wider range of material than its pre 
decessors which were confined to the 
purely Mediterranean ideas which 
found ultimate expression in Catholic 
Christianity 


Remarkable Names 
Perhaps this is one reason for the 


impression of unfamiliarity, and even 
of bathos, which is created by Blake's 


No matter what the oceasion. 
whether its a wedding. birth- 


day. anniversary or craduation. extraordinary choice of names for 
ao ° . . ray ores nar: TeTS yf ic } 

vive a Llamilton—and vou cive the great characters of his n yth 

There must be many readers like 


the finest. There's a brillianth 
lo 


ourselves who have been repelled by 
Enitharmon, Urizen, 
Pharmas, Luvah, Theotormon, Ahan 


accurate Hamilton suit Coleonooza. 
every taste. 
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aia, and the rest, and we could wish 
that Mi Frye had discussed this 
point. For nothing is more important 


in the creation of a myth than that 
the names of its characters should 
possess the quality of inevitability; 
they must seem to be given, not striv- 
en for, and to our perhaps too Medi- 
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Are your driving habits 


Fyne When you have to stop, 
good habits ¢ 


can you do it in time? 


Driving a car can be a pleasure or a Chances are you can’t stop as quickly 


tiresome ordeal. It depends on how you is you think you can. 
drive. Traveling at only 20 miles an hour, 
If you make it a habit to keep your your car will go at least 22 feet while 
mind on your driving, to keep your car you move your foot from the accelera- 
under control, and to observe traffic tor to the brake. Even under the best 
rules, you'll get a lot more enjoyment road conditions and with good brakes, 
it will take another 21 feet—or a total 


of 43 feet 


from your motoring. You'll get places 
just as fast as the thoughtless, ‘“‘me before you can stop. 
first’ motorists, and you I have a lot This stopping distance increases with 
better chance of avoiding accidents. 


Make it 
ear in good running condition. Brakes, 


your speed. At 40 miles an hour it is 


a habit, too, to keep your 128 feet: and at 60 miles an hour you'll 
travel 254 feet before you can stop. The 
steering mechanism, lights, and tires National Safety Council is the author- 


especially should be checked regularly ity for these figures. 
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How can you help avoid 
accidents 7? 


How should you drive 
at night 7 


Driving after dark requires special It’s only common sense to adjust 


care, for you can’t see very far ahead vour driving to suit adverse weather 


. F , liti s 
Suppose your headlights suddenly and road condition 


show a barrier 150 feet ahead on tine Be prepared for emergencies such as 


road, and you're driving 50 miles an blowouts or sudden skids, and know 


hour—vou are outdriving your head- 


what to do when they occur. Keep alert 
the 


lights, for at that speed you can’t stop for actions of other drivers or 


in less than 186 feet pedestrians 


Try to avoid looking directly at ap And remember—a survey reported 
proaching headlights. Lower your own by the National Safety Council shows 
lights, don’t take the chance that a that drivers who have been drinking 


“light-blinded”’ motorist will run into ire 3 to 4 times as likely to be involved 


you. Watch your side of the road for in an accident as those who haven't. 


pedestrians or parked cars. 
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SPORTING LIFE 


curve. There ought to be a bascballs’ 


union 





The Very Scientific Approach, or 
Is the Straight Ball Really? 


All that of course, is plain 
and palpable nonsense. Baseballs 
curve. They can be made by any 
reasonably competent six-year-old to 
curve in or out and even to hop 01 
drop. A simple consideration of the 


various natural forces at work on a 


spinning baseball should convince any 


King and Yonge Streets. Many do. 

By means of the overarm throw, the 
curving of a ball can be kept to a 
minimum, but is it ever totally ab- 
sent? Can any one throw a ball 
without imparting to it the teensiest 
weensiest little bit of a sideway spin? 
It seems highly unlikely, and most 
people would be quite happy to let the 
matter drop right there, But there are 


who has a camera with a long name 
which will take very scientific-look 
ing pictures. (The camera, not thi 
name.) Then we find a baseball. W: 
go down to the Stadium and we set up 
our equipment. When the _ photo 
grapher is ready, we have the pitche; 
wind up and let go with the ball, If 
the photographer has remembered t: 
take his hand away from over th 












































By KIMBALL McILROY thinking non-scientist that it must the editors of Life and the New lens, we’ve got a picture. We take 
inevitably curve, even if he’s neve: Yorker to consider. They aren't going back to the office, develop it, an 
IFE, a picture magazine, set out vaseball, the ball will go in a pet seen a baseball to be in any mood to let the thing breathlessly examine the result. 
sg some years ago prove by fectly straight line until either (a) drep. Matters of this sort must be This department is willing to wage 
means of a camera with a nam it hits something, or (b) it runs out i geek per coe curve, all right. The proven one way or the other, pre- a considerable sum that the picture 
that there is no such thing as a curve of steam and_ stops. (Everybody ) real question is: do they not  ferably scientifically. will prove, scientifically and beyon: 
ball. The New } ther ma grants. of course, that the ball will curve all the time? In other words Suppose we find a pitcher who’ the remotest possibility of a doubt 
zine, brings up the same point from follow the natural parabola dictated — jg the term “a straight ball” as great alleges that he can throw a straight that there is no such thing as 
time to time, so frequently in fact by gravity and air pressure. By a canard as the scientists and cer ball. Then we find a photographer — straight ball, and never was. 
that its sports department seems tf ‘curve” is meant a lateral displace tain editors would have us believe a 
he convinced that Che Baseb ment; that is, a deviation to right or curve’ is? bad 
Question revolves v } thy left on the horizontal plane.) Is there such a thing as a straight a 
existence of the rve The New Yorker is shrewdly sus hall? } 
rafo was natu Y very. serious picious that the whole business 1s Any third-baseman knows that PORTRAITURE | 
yhout the vhole thing The Ve 1) hoax perpetrated by baseball people when he throws across the diamond - . i 
} ( s so Ss us, b in unsuspecting public for the {¢o first he has to aim a couple of for the Discriminating 
ql \ P R \ xone Nurpos of investing 1 thoroughly points to port o1 starboard, depending 
» the ( cing any nu nundane trade with romantic and oy which arm he threws with, if the . 
is f vat . aoe eee eke nysterious facets. Life more genet ball’s going to come anywhere near Quality photographs of adults, | 
yu P ontention that the irve uusly gces on the theory that the first base. The reason is that a thrown children, weddings, etc. 
yall does X1S SU s urve is an optical illusion. that pal) naturally curves. Outfielders, 
heor 1e scientists ca vith al weople’ honest-to-God believe that the who have to throw a long way, try | 
sorts of gadgets 1 S s curving when all the time tg develop an overarm motion so that P 
\ a) vhole siness ves 1s e's actually going straight as a the ball spins on a forward-and-back Ashley & Crippen | 
hat, s s bas s rather than a sideways axis. If they | 
mv Kid on a corner lot Is considerabls Phe dd part about this latte didn’t, a ball thrown from center 196 BLOOR ST. WEST | 
smarte S Sts heory is that the optical illusion is field at. say, Maple Leaf Stadium |! is. (ers TORONTO 
strangels accommodating. If the  \ ould as likely as not end up around ‘i . air 
’ ser throws in-curve, fans sit 
KOS Hrectiv HeMING- the GaAtCher TAVG: ree =e 
S S ‘ ISI that the ball curves to 
SS S LIT i¢ vard the hatte If he then throws P v4 tle ss 
sO Ss es in it, but the in out-curve, the illusion agreeably e 
f s exact 1 it mateu ets ther hink that it curves away Vv | | r) - J 
Q S ! vhen he leaves from the batter. The scientific pos / 
pe tor 5 2 time sibilities of such an adaptable optical 0 F / () 
xposure illusion should be investigated and 4 
tone it tnrow exploited ) f , 
v hils thy, phot Ay interesting ingle to the whole 
pner took Ss snot ana then they iffair is the matter of the extra 
leveloped the ture nd everyboa) erdinary discrimination against base ; ar : = 
white ne maa balls Eve ry other known type. of : 0v. : 
t S S S iar irves when thrown with a 
S S t the curve spinning motion. A ping-pceng ball, a : 
es not exist. It proves colf or tennis ball, for example. when : 
suecn thing, It ves either that the t or sliced There is the perhaps 
‘ 9 OSS , story ot the Life editor 
S golfing one day, sliced a 
p Vas KIdaing fe ni , vadly into the rough. Since he 
S é it the ball had_= started 
. g Wt e fairway, and that 
"THE S ¢ ¢ S ine yptie illusions, he 
| fr ferent ole ( hole day searching for it 
I S Ssu ti if pht 1 have gone, and 
¢ ~ ¢ Ve 1 na l C;unn S are aware 
f ving S that a shell must be aimed slightly 
f t Sf f vecause of “drift’’. But 
r i »-matter how great a | 
} mn ted to j i1ict Won't } 
( artea H, ¥U von | 
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Its very name means “blue skies!’ And here’s 
a tested recipe for holiday enjoyment... an 
overnight boat trip, a round of golf, a re- 
freshing plunge in any one of the myriad 
lakes in this magical country. Gravenhurst, 
at the southern tip of this famous chain, chief 
among which are Lakes Muskoka, Rosseau 
and Joseph, is only a three-and-a-half hours’ 
drive, north on highway No. 11 from Toronto 
And this popular playground is easily reached 
by train or bus from any point in or outside 
the Province. For more details on Muskoka, 
write Ontario Holiday, Room 1004, Victory 
Building, Toronto. 


TOURIST BUSINESS IS GOOD BUSINESS 
...FOR EVERY CITIZEN 


We all profit when the tourist industry prospers. 
Even if you have no connection with hotels or 
garages or amusements, their prosperity still helps 
you. The more they earn the better customers 
they will be for every other business. So 1t 8 1n 
your Own interest to plan to spend your holiday 
in Ontario and do all you can to encourage friends 
from other parts of Canada and the United States 
to come and share our fun, 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 





Student of Pelham Edgar's Writes 
Epoch-Marking Volume on Blake 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


IS not so many years since Mr. 
Northrop Frye was a student of 
Pelham Edgar, to whom he ded- 
ites his first major work, “Fearful 
ymmetry” (Saunders, $6, also 


vinceton University Press). But if 
iis work does not place him among 
ie outstanding literary critics of the 
}:nglish-speaking world we shall be 
eatly surprised. In its main purpose 





the book is an examination of the 
whole body of the thought of William 
Blake, which Mr. Frye with an 
amazing degree of success exhibits 
as completely coherent, richly illum- 
inating, and not too difficult to fol- 
low when one has grasped certain 
essentials of Blake's literary method. 
For this purpose it comes at a most 
appropriate time, for Blake’s_ phil- 
csophy is at last beginning to receive 
the attention which henceforth it is 
never likely to miss. To criticize this 
effort would require an immensely 
greater Knowledge of the Blake 
scriptures than the present writer can 
claim. Suffice it to say that Mr. Frye 
seems to have succeeded in attaching 
a consistent and intelligible meaning 
to a great number of passages which 
havee been obscure because never 
properly related with the res: of the 
allegory. Incidentally he does some- 
thing also for Young of the “Night 


Thoughts” and Blair of the “Grave”, 
two other poets of the period who 


were exhaustively illustrated by 
Blake and who “Knew that the proper 
study of mankind is fallen man”. 
But nobody could write a_ really 
great book on Blake without writing 
a great book on the whole nature of 
poetry of the grand scale. Nearly 
half of this book is given up to ,the 
propounding of certain immensely 
important ideas about poetry in gen- 
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eral and that of the present age in 
particular. 

It is Mr. Frye’s belief that “the age 
that produced the hell of Rimbaud 
and the angels of Rilke, Kafka’s Cas- 
tle and James’s ivory tower, the spi- 
rals of Yeats and the hermaphodites 
of Proust” and Eliot and Joyce and 
Mann is an age of great mythopoeic 
art. This is an idea which will un- 
doubtedly be staggering to those who 
have been taught that the great char- 
acteristic of the age is its devotion to 
the physical sciences; but Mr. Frye 
makes out a very persuasive case. 
He sees us returning to an apprecia- 
tion of allegory as an essential ele- 
ment of all great art; the recent 
neglect of allegory he describes as 
“an ignorant parvenu of two centur 
ies and a half’, whereas the attitude 
of expecting allegory in literature 
was a matter of centuries and prob- 
ably millennia. 


The Newer Attitude 


The eighteenth and nineteenth cen 
tury attitude towards art is giving 
way to a newer one which Mr. Frye 
regards as having much more of 
eternal validity. “Our art has passed 
beyond Romanticism, but our criti- 
cism is still largely in it. It is still 
generally felt that the mythopoeic 
faculty in art is sub-conscious. 
Poets are still studied in terms of 
the Romantic psychological myth of 
a sub-liminal real self conflicting 
with a censorious rational conscious 
ness.” And how just is this observa- 
tion on the contemporary approach: 
“We are encouraged not to rack the 
arts to search their profundities, but 
to respond to them with a sensitive 
receptivity, a relaxed awareness of 


‘appreciation’ which, whatever may 
be said for it, is clearly not what 
Dante and Spenser expected from 


their readers”. We think of allegory 
as a pedantic trimming added to the 
poem, and try to read the poem with 
the minimum of attention to that 
particular trimming, whereas it is 
actually a part of its very essence. 


The whole position of mythopoeic 


poetry in English has to be studied 
in the light of the ideas and espe- 
cially the faith of the time. “Any 
major English poet following Milton 
will be ambitious to produce a fourth 
Engish epic, the unified vision of 
English Christianity which is apnro- 
priate to his age. But he will find 
that between Milton’s time and his 
own English Christianity has de- 
clined from a sectarian sunset into 
the gaslight of Deism. The epic poet's 
task is then that of leading the na- 
tion back to its own traditions. This 
was what Blake set out to do, with 
more success than has generally been 
recognized.” 

One of the important elements of 
the position (in the poetic line) in 
which Blake found himself was the 
presence within the range of literary 
interest of “much that had been left 
outside the direct line of develop 
ment from Homer to Pope. The Ar 
thurian and Eddic myths, which we 
have seen to be integral to Blake's 
svmbolism, were discovered or re 
habilitated. New contributions 
were pouring in from as far afield 
as Persia and India.” The founda 
tions of the systematic study of com 
parative religion were being laid by 
men who were “in their groping way 
the Frazers of their time’. The re 
sultant Blakian myth was therefore 
pretty well bound to include a much 
wider range of material than its pre 
decessors which were confined to the 
purely Mediterranean ideas which 
found ultimate expression in Catholic 


Christianity 


Remarkable Names 


Perhaps this is one reason for the 
impression of unfamiliarity, and even 
of bathos, which is created by Blake’s 
extraordinary choice of names fo) 
the great characters of his myth 
There must be many readers like 
ourselves who have been repelled by 
Golzonooza, Enitharmon, Urizen, 
Pharmas, Luvah, Theotormon, Ahan 
eaia, and the rest, and we could wish 
that Mr. Frve_ had this 
point. For nothing is more important 
in the creation of a myth than that 
the names of its characters should 
the quality of inevitability; 
they must seem to be given, not striv- 
en for, and to our perhaps too Medi- 


discussed 


possess 


terranean taste perhaps also too un- 
sympathetic to allegory, which after 
all produces some pretty queer names 
even in Spenser, there are portions 
of Blake’s poetry which seem to have 
very little inevitability, although 
there are others so completely inev- 
itable that it is hard to believe that 
there was a time when they did not 
exist. 

This review, however, will have 
been a complete failure if it has not 
made it clear that “Fearful Sym 
metry” is much more than a mere 
commentary upon Blake. It is a blaz 
ing light thrown upon the thinking 
and feeling, and consequently the be 
Wwilderment and anguish, of these 
strange and terrible times. That such 


a light should have been derived 
mainly from a poet who wrote about 
a century and a half ago is merely a 
proof of the essentially 
character of all great poetry. 


FRAGILE 


i) aggre a man has held the stars 

: And tossed the stars away 

Heart-gifts lost through 
glect, 

Or shattered in a day 


sheer ne 


While I have seen the fragile dream 
Slain by a glance, a word; 

Love damaged beyond all repail 

By anger’s two-edged sword. 


PAULINE HAVARD 








_ How safe a driver 
are you ? 














Are your driving habits 
good habits 7 


Driving a car can be a pleasure or a 
tiresome ordeal. It depends on how you 
drive. 

If you make it a habit to keep your 
mind on your driving, to keep your car 
under control, and to observe traffic 
rules, you'll get a lot more enjoyment 
from your motoring. You'll get places 
just as fast as the thoughtless, ‘“‘me 
first’? motorists, and you'll have a lot 
better chance of avoiding accidents. 

Make it a habit, too, to keep your 
car in good running condition. Brakes, 
steering mechanism, lights, and tires 
especially should be checked regularly 
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When you have fo stop, 
can you do it in time? 


Chances are you can’t stop as quickly 
as you think you can. 

Traveling at only 20 miles an hour, 
your car will go at least 22 feet while 
you move your foot from the accelera- 
tor to the brake. Even under the best 
road conditions and with good brakes, 
it will take another 21 feet 
of 43 feet 


or a total 
before you can stop. 

This stopping distance increases with 
your speed. At 40 miles an hour it is 
128 feet; and at 60 miles an hour you'll 
travel 254 feet before you can stop. The 
National Safety Council is the author- 
itv for these figures. 








How should you drive 
at night 7 


Driving after dark requires special 
care, for you can’t see very far ahead 

Suppose your headlights suddenly 
show a barrier 150 feet ahead on the 
road, and you're driving 50 miles an 
hour—vou are outdriving your head- 
lights, for at that speed you can’t stop 


in less than 186. feet 


Try to avoid looking directly at ap- 
proaching headlights. Lower your own 
lights, don’t take the chance that a 
“light-blinded” motorist will run into 
you. Watch your side of the road for 


pedestrians or parked cars, 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THI 
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How can you help avoid 
accidents 7 


It’s only common sense 


Lo adjust 
your driving to suit adverse weather 


and road conditions 


Be prepared tor emergencies such as 
blowouts or sudden skids, and know 
what to do when they occur. Keep alert 
for the drivers or 


actions of other 


pedestrians. 


And remember—a survey reported 
by the National Safety Council shows 
that drivers who have been drinking 
are 3 to 4 times as likely to be involved 


in an accident as those who haven't. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


- New York 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 
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{0 dismiss the screen as an aesthetic 
medium, since he finds the least 
evidence of art in the films most 
enthusiastically applauded by the 
critics. He also dismisses the critics, 
“with contemporary naivete 
jay the straight rationalistic ticket”. 
he sereen’s chief claim to interest, 
makes clear, is in its employment 
symbols springing from origins as 

| as the human race. This point of 
~w gives the highly analytical and 
telligent movie-habitué a good solid 
to stand on. The entertainment 
value of the movies may be dubious 
d its aesthetic values negligible; 
it its interest as a field of psycho- 
alytical approach is as fascinating 

it is limitless. 

Employing this method, the author 
alyzes and interprets a number of 


who 
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“City Lights’, “The Grapes of 
Wrath”, “Double Indemnity”, “The 
Picture of Dorian Gray”, “Mildred 
Pierce’, “Spellbound”, “The Seventh 
Veil”, “Arsenic and Old Lace”. Many 
of his interpretations are too pene- 
trating and sound to be dismissed as 
merely ingenious—e.g., his analysis 
of the knight-clown relationship be- 
tween Charlie Chaplin and _ his 
millionaire friend in “City Lights”; 
his examination of the economic- 
materialistic myth behind “The 
Grapes of Wrath” and his psycho- 
analytical breakdown of the implied 
elements in “Double Indemnity”. On 
the other hand, a number of. his 
analyses seem much too ingenious 
and elaborate to be convincing; for 
example, his over-complicated dis- 
quisition on the Retarded Mental 
Reflex, or Double-take, in the chap- 
ter “Schizophrenia a la mode” and 
his involved Freudian inte-pretation 
of Cary Grant’s”. shenanigans in 
“Arsenic and Old Lace’, a comedy 
whose Freudian implications seem 
hardly more subtle than the ones 
discoverable in “Getting Gertie’s 
Garter’’—-though it’s quite possible 
that the author of “Magic and Myth 
in the Movies’ would find even in 
“Getting Gertie’s Garter” food for 
psycho - analytical - mythological  re- 
flection. 

This approach to the movies is 
open to certain valid criticism. One 
may exaggerate the magic and the 
myth, just as a man may persuade 
himself of the subtlety and intuition 
underlying the distressing obvious- 
ness of the woman he loves. A: the 
same time, the value of Mr. Tyler’s 
book as a fresh and_ stimulating 
approach to the screen can hardly 
be denied. It is required reading hoth 
for people who accept the movies 
without examination and for those 
who dismiss them without interest. 


Ivy Loves Ivy 


T WOULD be interesting to read 

Parker Tyler’s analysis of Merie 
Belloc Lowndes’ “Ivy”. Early in the 
story Ivy (Joan Fontaine), an ambi- 
tious young London matron, sets out 
to entrap Herbert Marshall. Since 
Mr. Marshall is years older than Ivy, 
this might suggest that the heroine 
was the victim of an Elektra com- 
plex. But Ivy is already married to 
one young man while carrying on an 
affair with a third, so her condition 
seems to shape up as a straight case 
of narcissism. Ivy loves Ivy. So she 
poisons her husband, arranges things 
demurely so that her second young 
man will hang for the murder, and 
then heads straight for Mr. Marshall 
who owns a yacht and will presum- 
ably be able to buy her all the pretty 
things she craves. 

Probably the prettiest thing in the 
picture is Joan Fontaine’s perform- 
ance as the murderess. If anything 
it is a shade too pretty. Even Ivy 
could hardly have handed her hus- 
band an arsenic-spiked brandy as 
charmingly as though it were an 
after-dinner mint. There should be 
at least one point in such an experi- 


ment when the _ heroine’s' natural 
steeliness betrayed a glint, and it 


never does with Ivy. However, she is 
always nice to watch in her fin de 








siécle flounces and chenille dotted 
veils and looped and_ garlanded 
parasols. It’s a very stylish period 
piece, even if there doesn’t seem 
much ground for conjecture under 
its handsome surface. 
SWIFT REVIEW 
THE YEARLING. The rich  hand- 


some technicolor version of Marjorie 


Kinnan Rawling’s story of pioneer 
simplicity and poverty. Gregory 


Peck, Jane Wyman, Claude Jarman 
PD ia 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. Film ver- 
sion of the Dickens novel, directed 
by David Lean with distinction, stvle 
and wonderful detail. John Mills, 
Valerie Hobson. 


BOOMERANG! Screen version of a 
famous court case, with Dana 
Andrews as the state’s attorney who 
proves that a man can be innocent 
even when he has been proved guilty 
A superior film. 

THE WEB. A tightly constructed 
melodrama, involving murder, black- 
mail and plenty of bad company. 
With Edmond O’Brien, Ella Raines. 


THE THEATRE 





Gielgud's Greatest 


Achievement Seen 
By LUCY VAN GOGH 


\ R. GIELGUD on Monday night. 
“ responding to one of the most 
enthusiastic curtain-calls ever given 
at the Royal Alex., expressed the 
hope that the “scabrous” character 
of some of Congreve's dialogue had 
not distressed his Toronto audience. 
The adjective, which is defined as 
meaning ‘hard to handle with 
decency.” was apt enough, but Mr. 
Gielgud’s company had handled that 
dialogue with such perfection of art 
and good taste that few if any could 
have been offended in spite of the 
fact that the piece. written in an age 
when the theatre was avoided by 3 
large majority of the English people 
and was almost completely under 
French influence, comes nearer to 
the French standard of the permis- 
sible in speech than perhaps any 
other English play except those of 
Wycherley. 
Entertaining as _ it 

been considered for 
poses, “Love for Love’ 


has always 
reading pur- 
exhibits far 


less than half of its quality until it 
is performed on the stage by people 
who understand the swagger and 
magnificence of the Restoration per- 
iod. Mr. Gielgud’s company, the men 


especially, left nothing to be de- 
sired in that respect. The gallery 


of typical portraits of a highly arti- 
ficial society ‘it is a great mistake 
to suppose that our own society is 
much more “natural”) were slightly 
heightened and _ foreshortened, but 
were never caricatured, as was evi- 
denced by the fact that the magnifi- 
cent short passages of naturalistic 
acting in which Gielgud’s Valentine 
so movingly shows his true charac- 


ter did not seem in the least out of 
place. 
The piece is far more difficult 


than “The Importance of Being Ea) 
nest.” and perhaps requires a slight 
ly greater degree of mental adjust- 
ment by the audience. Let that ad- 
justment be made, and it is far more 
richly rewarding. This is one of the 
topmost peaks of English dramatic 
literature. It contains some speeches 

mostly by Valentine-—-of supreme 
poetic quality, and many more of 
the highest comedy excellence. In 
construction it is an unbroken series 
of interest-holding situations, put in 
operation by a group of richly drawn 
characters of fascinating vigor and 
variety. 


It is perhaps true of any absolute 


ly great performance of a. stage 
classic. that it leaves on the mind 
the impression (obviously false 
since no classic can be so limited) 


that that is the only way in which it 
can possibly be performed. Mr. 
Gielgud’s company and notably 
George Hayes, John Kidd, Malcolm 
Keen, and we will add Cyril Ritchard 
and Adrianne Allen—left that im- 
pression very strongly. This _ is 
exactly what Mr. Wolfit’s company 
did not at any time do; and one of 
the chief desires of this critic is to 
see the Gielgud group perform that 
“Volpone” which the Wolfit group 
left so shockingly unpoetic 

We confidently believe this to be 


the greatest performance and pro 
duction that Mr. Gielgud has ever 


given us in Canada. exceeding con- 
siderably his “Hamlet” of a decade 
ago. and probably the greatest work 
of his career. The manner of per- 
formance makes the play appear 
simple, but it is the simplicity of the 
highest comic genius Although it 
bears a marked resemblance to 
Moliére in structure and characteri- 
zation methods, it is profoundly 
English in its atmosphere, and the 
splendid settings of the Gielgud pro 
duction are well designed to accent 
this quality 
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Now Troops Can See Themselves 
and All Canada May Look Too 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF CAN in achievement of the first rank in 
ADA'S ARMY OVERSEAS—Com pictorial journalism 
piled and edited by Fred Whit Apart from its artistic merit which 
combe Narrative yy Blair Gilmour commends it to = reader, i Is to be 
ere gu gre expected that this Pictorial History 
—McClelland & stewart—95.00 vill set up some new kind of Cana 
VER\ ; ; dian sales record. Not only will every- 
A aii 4 me who served in the Canadian 
ny . p Arn want to own a copy but rela 
<a tives will like to supplement the de 
AA 4 S e scriptions and snapshots from ovet1 
: seas. And the Navy and Air Force 
tive. V ‘ vill have some curiosity as to how 
} ‘ 1 ie other half lived. It can possibly 
; still remembered that a million 
‘ oe n and women passed through the 
st Services in the years 1939-1945 
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pictures which are far from pretty. 
However, there is no unnatural em- 


phasis on the horror for its sake 
alone nor any obvious attempt to 
shock or gratify abnormal tastes; 


neither is there any editorial slanting 
except in the wholly admirable direc- 
tion of showing things as they were. 
That possibly is what accounts for 
the tremendous effectiveness of the 
book; it produces a depth of feeling 
which is achieved only by simplicity 
of statement. This the way Joe 
Smith of the Seaforths, or the Ed- 
montons or the Hasty Ps or the Cape 
Bretons drank his pint of bitter 
with his pals in the pubs, climbed into 
vehicles and landing craft. fired his 
weapons, marched, ran and sweated, 
was hit and hospitalized, went into 
Germany and came home. But some- 
times, the book shows as well, 
Joe Smith did not come home. 

It may be that this record is pri- 
marily designed for the people who 
were there (and thousands of men 
are going to see what their faces 
looked like on some memorable days) 
but there is no reason why it should 
not command an equally wide civili- 
an audience. Out of so many pictures, 
and all good ones, it is impossible to 
particularize but some of the photo- 
graphs of the Italian campaign are 
supreme examples of how a _ photo- 
grapher can combine art with pic- 
torial recording. No individual credits 
are given to these Army photogra- 
phers, but generous acknowledgement 
is made to them collectively and their 
names are listed; some of these 
names are very well known to read- 
of SaturDAY NIGHT and will be 
recognized those of full masters 
of their craft. When good photog- 
raphy is combined with skill in selec- 
tion and display and set off by a 
sense of the march of great events. 
the combination comes near to per- 
fection 


A Book To Own 


Production of the book is an excel 
lent job considering that the price 
has been held to a reasonable level. 
The engraving of satisfactory 
quality and the stock is designed for 
clear reproduction; the typography 
is clear and legible if of somewhat 
undistinguished design. A noteworthy 
feature is the cleverly designed dust 
jacket with title and cover picture 
superimposed upon a brilliant back- 
ground made up of a list of Canadian 
fighting units. As books go today 
this volume may in every respect be 
considered an exceedingly worthwhile 
purchase. The photographs, which 
are official pictures, are reproduced 
through the courtesy and consent of 
the Department of National Defence, 
Ottawa. The editors. who are also 
the entrepreneurs, make graceful ac 
knowledgement for to a 
number of Army name, 
chiefly not brass 

The general level of Canadian war 
writing, since the participants have 
had time to settle down to type- 
writers. has been gratifyingly high. 
This pictorial history notable 
addition to this record achieve 
ment 
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Frorn the Earth to the Moon, by Jules 
Verne. (Oxford, $3.50) On the theory 
that, with airplanes approaching the 


speed of sound and with no limits in 
sight to guided missiles of the V2 
type anything may happen, this thril 
ler first published in 1865, is issued in 


One volume with its sequel Round the 
Moon. Not only do today’s scientists 
marvel at Verne’s remarkably 
rate knowledge but all 
welcome the work of a maste1 
of Much better than 
modern adventure story. 

Peace Breaks Out, by Angela Thirkell 
(Musson, $2.50) Pleasant and well] 
mannered tale of life in England 
where inconveniences are much 
greater than ever during the war. But 
county families and their chil 
dren haven’t changed a great deal 


accu 

will 
teller 
many a 


readers 


tales 


the 


the 


Grouse Feathers, by Burton L. Spillet 
Macmillans, $3 Excellent repro 
duction of an original Derrydale Press 
510 edition with lithographs by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt and unusual typography. 
“In the opinion of many hunters this 
velume is the most interesting and 
informative book ever written on the 


1) 





subject of grouse shooting.” 


To Nova Scotia, by T. Morris Long- 
streth. (Ryerson, $3.00) A tour of 
the land of Senator Dennis and others, 
taken by the author and a friend in 
“the hallowed summer of 1934” which 
leaves out very little indeed. By the 
author of The Silent Force, etc. 

Boss of the River, by Felix-Antoine 
Savard. (Ryerson, $2.25) Translation 
by Alan Sullivan of a new work by 
the Gold Medallist of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada which has been given 
a prize by the French Academy and 
the Quebec Provincial Literary Award. 
The Conrad Reader, arranged by A. J. 
Hoppe. (McClelland & Stewart, $2.25) 
First of the Phoenix Readers series, 
this compact and attractive volume 





contains some 135,000 words ably 
selected to give a complete picture 
Introduction and bibliography round 
off an excellent little book. 
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and luxurious 
comfort... 
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every summer 
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English Poetry Again a Living Art 
Penetrating the Whole of Life 


By L. A. MACKAY 


POEMS FROM NEW WRITING 
John Lehmann, London—8 /6 

GO TO SLEEP, WORLD—by Raymond Souster— 
Ryerson—$2.00 

THE IRON PASTORAL—by 
Nims—McLeod—$3.00 

RHYMES AND VERSES—by Walter de la Mare— 
Oxford—$3.75 

STONES FROM A GLASS HOUSE—by Phyllis 
McGinley—Macmillans—$2.50 

CONSIDER THE YEARS—by Virginia Graham— 
Clarke, Irwin—$1.50 

A WHIP FOR TIME—by Elizabeth Harrison— 
Macmillans—$1.50 


1936-1946— 


John Frederick 


eo the periodical New Writing 
the editor, John Lehmann, has 
taken a hundred and_ thirty-five 
poems by seventy-one authors, most- 
ly English, but some from _ the 
Commonwealth, the U.S.A., and var- 
ious countries of Europe, that re- 
fleet the social and spiritual stresses 





of the last ten 
years. Some of 
the Mmames- are 
well-known,  oth- 


ers almost or 
quite unknown to 
the general read- 
er. The variety of 
themes and treat- 
ment is as great; 
reflection, indig- 
nation, pity, en- 
joyment, levity, 
lament. A com- 
mon quality of great interest is the 
attention to technique that is evident 
also in the renewed interest in trans- 
lation. The period of experiment is 
not closed, but the tendency is rather 
towards consolidation of what has 
proved useful in previous experi- 
ments. 

Most of the 
regular form, 











E. HARRISON 


poems 
and 


are in fairly 
many of them 


have taken up the appeal made long 
ago by Keats for a broader, more 
varied, and more flexible use of 
rhyme. There is an increasing ten- 
dency to space the images and make 
explicit their connection, with more 
consideration for the common reader 
than was fashionable a few years 
ago. The deliberate study of musical 
effects is reaching a complexity that 
makes poetry once more a _ skilled 
craft; indeed one feels at moments 
that some of these are poets rather 
by will than by impulse; ot alto- 
gether a bad thing. The colection is 
clear evidence that English poetry 
is once more a living art, not hang- 
ing on to the fringes of life, but 
penetrating the whole of it. 

The outstanding quality of Ray- 
mond Souster’s poetry is directness. 
His images are as a rule simple and 
immediate; this does not mea. that 


‘they lack imaginative force, it neans 


that we are likely to say not “how 
unexpected!” but “how accurate!”, 
as in the comparison of bombers to 
gulls, colts, and leeches, or the 
observation of the ‘‘matted sunshine 
coming down through the trees”. 
This directness, moreover, does not 
imply a naive simplicity of approach; 
indeed his thought moves character- 
istically by opposition and contrast; 
to put it crudely, when he.sees some- 
thing white he does not simply enjoy 
the whiteness or think of other white 


things, but immediately and with 
equal force remembers _ blackness 
and black things. This movement 


gives a sense of space and balance 


to even short poems, and provides 
such unexpected and _ illuminating 


twists as “‘the mask of goodness laid 
on the face” of a sleeping girl. 
The poet who chooses the way of 
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When minutes count, see how 
Old Dutch goes into action! 
Double-quick! A fast grease- 
dissolver cuts grease in a jiffy. 
Wonder-working Seismotite, 
that only Old Dutch Cleanser 
contains, easily erases dirt and 
stains. Yes, it’s the grease-dis- 


solver plus Seismotite that gives 
Old Dutch a special, fast clean- 
ing action no other material has! 

On sinks, tubs, pans, in all 
your cleaning — discover what 
tests have proved. Old Dutch 
is fastest, easiest by far of all 
leading cleansers! 


* Cleansers widely known in Canada were tested on greasy, soiled 
surfaces. And Old Dutch cleaned fastest, easiest of all! 
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allusiveness and indirection can at 
least count, if all else fails, on a 
respectful suspicion that he may be 
a singularly deep young man; the 
poet who aims at directness must 
rely on clarity, intensity, and music. 
When these fail, he simply falls flat. 
This happens occasionally to Mr. 
Souster, most often in the attempt to 
express private youthful emotions. 
It augurs well for his future develop- 
ment that these inadequacies are 
least apparent in his most objective 
poems. His use of place names, not 
with a portentous flourish but with 
a natural and unself-conscious ease, 
is a minor but pleasing point that 
bears out the impression that he 
regards the external world as some- 
thing existing in its own right, not 
merely to provide subjects for poetic 
contemplation. 


Solid Harmony 


John Frederick Nims writes with 
a dense and deliberate art which 
enriches as well as adorns his theme. 
It-is poetry more of thought than of 
emotion. His fancy will play, with a 
beautifully firm touch, about clocks, 
for example, or bits of glass, or dol- 
lar bills, at once extending the 
reader’s imaginative experience, and 
exhilarating him by the dexterous 
choice of words and the solid har- 
mony of the lines. He has learned 
the art, still too often neglected, of 


spacing and timing his effects to 
match the attention of the reason- 


ably alert and intelligent reader. The 
tone is frequently witty, sometimes 
satiric; his touch is sure enough to 
use colloquial idiom for an increase 
rather than a slackening of tension. 

The most attractive groups are the 
second, which gave the book its 
name, and the third, a group of war 
poems displaying a deeper reson 
ance. The second group is a fine 
example of the disciplined play of 
imagination over various. scenes, 
from the seashore and the city 
mostly neither extolling nor con- 
demning, but turning a scene about 
in the mind, and appreciating its 
various aspects as forms of life. 

Walter de la Mare’s poems for 
children have been collected from 
eleven earlier volumes into a book 
of convenient size and clear print, 
with drawings by Elinore Blaisdell. 
The collection sets one marvelling 
again at the unfailing magic of the 
man, the variety of mood and man- 
ner, the lightness and daring of touch, 
the freshness and directness of in- 
sight, the delicate handling that turns 
a trifle into a jewel. Here is no con- 
fection by pattern or formula, but an 
inexhaustible series of separate cre- 
ations, each of them manifesting his 
singular power of throwing himself 
completely into an instant, with all 
his senses alert. 


Jaunty Rhythm 


Phyllis MeGinley and _ Virginia 
Graham have invaded with equal 
success, though with widely different 
manner, the field of light verse which 
in the years before Dorothy Parker 
was generally considered a mascu- 
line preserve. In Phyllis McGinley’s 
poems the effects are more obvious, 
the rhythms more jaunty, with 
variety, finish, less emotional 
depth, in a word, less literary qual 
ity. The writing is hasty, careless, 


less 
less 


and often superficial, but almost 
always amusing. Her work has a 
high-spirited merriment and a fine 
gusto that recall Barham, Gilbert, 
and Kipling; and the slapstick she 
brandishes has often a good sharp 
nail in the end. In more. serious 
mood, she is capable not only of 


penetrating satire, but also, as in the 
poem on the bombing of Hamburg 
of an arresting honesty and direct 
ness. 
Virginia 
chiefly from 


taken 
years 


Graham’s poems, 
Punch over the 
1938-1946, are arranged to reflect 
aspects of English life over that 
period. They have the effortless and 
unobtrusive dexterity of long tradi 
tion and wide and interested read 
ing, the perfection of colloquial ease 
that marks a writer who knows that 
he shares the background, the 
interests, the experiences of his pub 
lic. Some of them handle trifles with 
a mock-serious absorption, and a 
deliberately mild ripple of amuse 


ment; some by cool urbanity, a 
civilized sense of proportion, and a 
sort’ of affectionate impatience, 


make mock of really serious trials 
and discomforts; still others, with a 
quietly devastating irony, prick 
popular bubbles of selfishness and 
sham; a few, without losing the per- 
fading lightness of touch, are deli- 
cate expressions of genuine pity and 


sympathy. 

The poems of the war years are 
particularly interesting. They are 
admirable examples, both in form 


and in substance, of the liberating 
effect of a tradition, a convention, a 
discipline, so fully and deliberately 
accepted that one is free to indulge 
without 


illustration has appeared of that 
profoundly civilized quality of the 
English, that curious combination of 
immersion in and detachment from 
affairs, that by sheer force of chai 
acter can let the wind out of any 
bogey, and cut any disaster down 10 


size where something can be done 
about it. 
Mrs. Harrison brings to her writ- 


ing a Keen pictorial sense, a balanced 
mind, and the ability to sustain an 
image. Her vocabulary is varied with- 
out being far-fetched; there is ease 
and variety in the movement of the 








reserve one’s private feel- verse and the handling of rhyme, 
ings, secure in the knowledge that of with a direct and sensitive expres 
course one will do, none the -less, sion of private moods and _ wider 
What one ought to do. No better group experience. 
* 
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This picture, magnified hundreds of 
times, of the parasitic growth which 
made 


This growth lives on stale perspira- 
tion products and dead skin... the 
real cause of the pain and misery of 





also benefits you four other important ways: 


1. It dries the skin between the toes, discouraging 
2. It dissolves the perspiration products on which 


3. It cleanses and helps heal broken tissue. 
1. It relieves itching and pain of Athlete’s Foot. 





This is a picture, same magnifica- 
tion, of the Athlete’s Foot organisms, 
after contact with Absorbine Jr. See 
how this parasitic growth has wilted 
and died. No longer can it irritate 
delicate nerve endings and cause 
that maddening “‘itchiness’”’ and ex- 


cruciating pain! 


Cracks warn of danger 


Warmth and excessive per- 
spiration between your toes 
invite Athlete’s Foot! This 
common summer condition 
irritates the tender skin often 
to the point where it cracks 
and flakes moist 
shreds. Then the ever-present 
are the 
cause of Athlete’s Foot, mul- 
tiply and attack the raw flesh 
through the open cracks! 
Every step is agony! 
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Drench those cracks 


Apply full 
strength, night and morning, 
at the first cracked 
skin between the toes. It 
kills the Athlete’s Foot or- 
ganisms on contact. To guard 
against re-infection: Don’t 
share bath mats. 
least 15 min- 
utes to kill the 
Disinfect your shoes 
vanced cases consult 
physician, 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





_ University Women Visit Canada 


For First Postwar Conference 
By ALLAN ANDERSON 
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proof of the currently popular “Never 
underestimate the power of a wo- 
it will be possible during this 
summer of 1947 to back to that 
same university and see the full ad- 
vantage women have taken of their 
opportunity. In August, Canadian 
university women will act as host to 
the first postwar gathering of the 
International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, the world organization 
of university women. 

Canada, a rather popular country 
for conventions, has never before 
welcomed to its shores a more distin- 
scuished group of women. It is rather 
interesting to speculate about the de- 
cision of the I.F.U.W. to come to Can- 


man”, 


go 


ida and what that decision signi- 
fies. This will be the first time the 
triennial conference has ever been 
held outside Europe. 

It is necessarily an indication that 
the status of intellectual life 
amongst women in Canada and the 


United States is highly regarded 
elsewhere in the world. It is also a 
compliment to the aid given Europe 
by Canadian women during the war. 
Then, of there is the very 
practical fact that, for women from 
poverty-stricken European countries, 
much cheaper place to 
the United States 


course, 


Canada is a 
than 


come to 


For Canadian Women 


But still more important, from a 
Canadian point of view, is just what 


the visit of accomplished and _ inter- 
nationally-known women from vari- 
ous parts of the world will do for 
Canadian women. The Canadian Fed- 
eration of University Women has 
within its fold four thousand mem- 
bers, a very fair number of whom 
are modest housewives. The percent- 
age of housewives amongst particu- 


larly the European delegations is rel- 
atively much lower. 

Even though few members, all told, 
of the Canadian Federation of Uni- 
versity Women will meet their fellow 


university graduates at the LF.U.W. 
conference, there well may be a kind 
yf chain reaction. It will be impos- 
ible to drop five hundred of the 
orld’s brightest women in Toronto 
for five days beginning August 11 
ithout the ripples of that impact 


g-felt catalytically amongst all 

he Wome university graduates be- 

onging to the C.F.U.W., a list that 

rises, generally speakipg, _the 
leading women in the country 

Convergin on Toronto from 

ty-six different countries are 


and most 
individual 
execu- 
politicians 
AS an ex 
sowie, Who 


busiest 
tnell 

them 

writers, 


, \ 
vVno are tne 

} 
iccessTul persons In 


Amongst 


countries are 
scientists, 
idministrators and doctors 


mple: Jessie Marguerite 


is been a barrister-at-law in Great 
Britain, proprietor of a firm of insur- 
nce brokers, a member of the Min 
try of Labor’s Minimum Wage 
I qa, tne erson responsible for the 
welfare of Britons in air raid shel- 
te {uring the war, and has recently 
een with U.N.R.R.A. as head of the 
yntributed Supplies Unit 
Metaphysics, Too 
de by side vith Miss Bowie will 
be metaphysical individuals such as 


Miss Piloo N inadvutty Who has been 
ynbatting illiteracy in India while 
nslatit ancient Indian prayers 

ind VOrKI! on i book about Wil 
n Blake, who himself was much 
terested ir the prophetic writings 

he E There will be a good 
sprinkling of women who have 
fought Oppression in two wars: Mlle 

Jeanne Chaton was in a German pris 

when she was fourteen, and has 


iwarded the Croix de Chey 


l Neen 

lier de la Legion dHonneur for het 
inderground work in the second 
World War efforts, incidentally, 
Inhat aided Canadian prisoners held 
by the Germans in France 


Basically much of the work to be 
it the conference will constitute 
vanization and resumption of 
pre-wal work. The Inte) 
Federation of University 
Women has absorbed, ! 


(lO "1 

i reo} 
committee 
national 


been since its 


founding in 1919, in various phases 
ot activity, It has stressed its role in 
the promotion of intellectual cooper 


ition throughout the world: it has 
followed Closely the discoveries and 
achievements Of its Key members: it 


has used its power to break discrim- 


ination against women wherever it 
finds it; and it has pushed a number 
of pet little projects. One of these 


resulted in the issuing of an elabor- 
ate “Dictionary of Academic Terms” 
which makes sense out of the welter 
of confusing terms that abound in 
the academic worlds of different 
countries. For instance, professor 
emeritus in North America refers to 


a retired professor whereas in France 
it denotes a distinguished professo) 
Much of the work of the confe 
ence will be done in special group 
which will range all the way frory 
art and archaeology to population 
problems. A large number of. the 
women are coming to Canada ben 


on finding out how  Canadia 
handle housing problems, child 
fare and how our’ economy 





EXPLAINS THE 
BIGGEST SUCCESS IN 
CHASE & SANBORN’S 
HISTORY! 


fine coffee beans slowly 
store up the rich “shade- 
grown” flavor that Canada 
loves in Chase & Sanborn 
Coffee. Try it today! 


Also available 
in the economical 
paper bag 









In cool, dewy shade—under an awning of taller trees 


ihat screen out scorching rays of the fierce tropical sun— 








NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA’S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


All roads lead to the Land of Evangeline... quaint, 








FOR A ROMANTIC 
ACADIAN HOLIDAY... 


hospitable and old-worldly ...where the ocean is 
always near at hand. Superb climate, bathing, scenery 
and accommodations. Unsurpassed fishing and hunt- 
ing. Direct air, rail and bus service from the principal 
cities of the Dominion . . . or drive your own car over 


excellent highways. Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 


Sun-Life Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Laneaster 6155 


Offices in all principal cities 


American Express Travelers Cheques Protect Your Funds 
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planned. Some of this ardor is bound where the women were greeted 

to be cooled when it is found that in officially by the state in the person 

many cases the only avenue of of the Crown Prince and a special 


approach open is a blind one. In any 
event, more than three hundred 
men will get together in sixteen 
different groups to consider the 
jatest developments and explorations 
in a wide variety of fields. 

he last triennial conference of 

[.F.U.W. was held at Stockholm 
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\ Secretary Desk of distinctive de- 
en. The simple yet graceful style, 
© roomy drawer accommodation, and 
e flowing line of the lovely arched 
all add up to another exclusive 
cation of Lionel Rawlinson. 
his piece is made in solid mahogany 
walnut in sizes to meet your speci- 
Catlons, 


\IONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


esigners and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Est. 1883 


VENDEN 


SCHOOL for GIRLS 
BARRIE - Ontario 

(RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY) 

| eparation for the Universities—music | 
art handicrafts dramatics 
mestic sclence—riding—-summer and 
nter sports. Fullest development of 
rsonality and individual abilities. 


apply to the principals. } 
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ALBERT COLLEG 


FOUNDED 1857 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


Courses Offered 


LOWER, MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
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SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 
ustrated prospectus on request. 
registration advisable. 
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Early 
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REV BERT HOWARD, DD 
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State Opera. There have been mur- 
murings about the rather indifferent 
attitude of Canadian authorities to 
the present conference but by the 
time it gets under way official 
attention may be awakened. 

But whatever official reaction is, 
certainly for well-informed Canadian 
women, this I.F.U.W. Conference 
will prove a source of great intel- 
lectual stimulation. In the hot 
August days in Toronto, Janey 
Canuck, B.A., is sure to have her 
work cut out for her keeping up 
intellectually with the Miss and Mrs. 
Joneses from Europe, the United 
States, South America, South Africa, 
India and Australia. 

Even the smaller courtries are 
represented: Egypt, the Philippines, 
Finland, Luxembourg. Women are 
coming to Canada from Austria and 
Italy. They all will be here for a 
serious purpose and tha‘ serious 
purpose, for once, is not simply 
domestic science and child welfare. 
In fact, domestic science is left out 
of this conference. The keynote of 


the gathering—of the kind of con- 
ference it will be—is rather ade- 
quately summed up in the leading 


address which is being given by Dr. 
Frances Moran, a distinguished Irish 


scholar and legal expert. She will 
discuss the new areas of inter- 
national law opened up _ pb» the 
Nuremberg Trials. 
e ° 

Esoteric Idi 

f Critic's R 

By LOUISE STONE 
si WENT to hear young Myra 

Trazom’s piano recital Wednes 


day night.” Ellen told Marion as 
they walked down the tree-shaded 
street to their own shopping section, 
bent on week-end supplies. 
“Did you enjoy it?” Marion asked. 
“‘Enjoy’ isn’t the right word,” 
Ellen replied. “I was transported. I 


thought I had never heard such in- 
spired and exquisite piano music. 
Everybody else seemed to feel the 
same way-—I never saw an audience 


so carried away, so entranced by 
the sheer magic of genius.” 

“You certainly sound’ enthusias- 
tic,’ Marion commented. 

“IT came home in a=_6 state of 
beatification that lasted until I read 
the newspapers next day. The music 


critics’ write-ups put ae different 
slant on it.” 

“It’s wonderful how they hit the 
nail on the head, isn’t it?” 

“Isn’t it? I discovered iny miracle- 
player lacked a precise linear tech 
nique. owed emotional response to 
studied effects. was even remotely 


derivative.’ 


“Good heavens,” Marion ejacu 
lated, ‘‘are you absolutely sure?” 

“Something like that Another 
critic went even further.” 

“He probably knows inore than 
the other,’ Marion observed. “What 
did he say?” 


“*The tripping, rippling fantasy,’ 
he said, ‘was a blithering caprice ot 


tonal art.’ * 

“Blithering? What does that 
mean?” 

“T don’t know, but I’ve’ been 


thinking about it. I’ve decided it’s a 
form of blathering.” 

“Probably.” 

“Anyway, I decided I needed to 
have my mind processed. So I asked 
Henry about it. 

“Henry, I said, ‘I, hate to feel 
that I’m wrong in my judgment. 
How does one get to be a critic?’”’ 

“What kind of critic do you want 
to be?’ Henry asked. 

“‘Well,’ I said, ‘1 
been so impressed by Myra ‘Trazom 
I know that she’s a marvel, but it 
sounds so unsophisticated to say 


shouldn't have 


So.’ 

“‘You mean,’ Henry. said, ‘that 
you are afraid to praise too highly 
for fear of sounding unknowing?’ 


“That’s it,’ I said. ‘Good critics 
believe that nobody can be very 
good.’ 

“‘Perhaps they become confused 


by the obvious,’ Henry said. 

4 ‘Henry,’ I said, ‘you're just 
evading my question.’ 

“*Not at all,’ Henry said. ‘You 
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Feel free this summer... ina veil of Velva Leg Film! It’s the coolest 
way to be, in warm and humid weather. It’s a lovely thing to see: 
legs slimmed and trimmed by Velva’s silken sheen. And, like a 
coat of tan, there’s nothing more carefree. For Velva 
Leg Film’s completely self-supporting. Easy to apply, quick to dry. 
Stays off clothes, while it stays on you. 
shades .. . Sun Bronze, Sun Beige. 


Approximately 20 pairs in the 4 oz, bottle, 1.00 ° 


and at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
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Two sun-burnished 


SLEEK, the cream for hair-free arms and legs, .85, 1.25 
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want to know how to appear know- 
ing. Very well, here are the rules: 
First, keep your values unresolved. 
Second, be ambiguous unless it’s a 
professional artist, in which case 
you’re safe to praise him. Third, de- 
scribe music in terms of painting 
or literature, using pretentious 
phrases, remote comparisons. 
Fourth, omit commas, periods and 
verbs. If nobody understands your 
stuff, you have your public at your 
mercy.’ 

“*T don’t think I could bring my- 
self to do that, Henry,’ I said. 

“Then perhaps you’d rather be a 
critic with a listening ear and an 
understanding heart, one who knows 
what’s what and says exactly what 
he thinks?’ 

“*That sounds awfully attractive,’ 
I said. 


“*Prom what you tell me about 
the concert, you’re well on your 
way, Henry said. ‘When I want an 
opinion of an artist, Tl) ask for 
yours. For a judgment free from 
bias, for straight good sense and 
honest perception, I'll depend = on 
you,’ he said, ‘so don’t worry any 
mcre about it.” 

“A lovely tribute,” Marion said. 


“Yes,” Ellen replied, “and realizing 
now the accuracy of my judgment, 
I venture the opinion that Henry is 
absolutely right.” 


THINK NOTHING OF IT 


YOU'VE made another mistake, it’s 


true 

But don't waste any time on rue, 

Think nothing of it, it’s quite ail 
right 

It could happen to anyone who isn't 
bright! 


May RICHSTONE 
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Highland Writing Papers ex- 
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What has helped to bring the pre- 
L O N D O N L E T T E R sent demand to a head has been the 
scale of salaries paid to the mem 
bers of the various Boards which 
io . ] Old S lf ire taking over control of the na 
Piccadilly Circus S is © tionalized industries. The highest 
paid Civil Servant is Sir Edward 
A : N th t Eros Is Back Bridges, the Permanent Secretary to 
gain Ow a the Treasury and the official head 
if the Civil Service. He gets £3,750 
By P. O'D. i veal But Lord Hyndley, chai 
‘ man of the Coal Board. gets £8,000, 
Servants to his Board ind the members of the Board get 
" s Ve \ £5,000 each 
= st es s ey eX Obviously something will have to 
7 ' : essed at the size f the salaries be done to even things up a little 
; ; his departmental managers better. Dignity and security are all 
‘ . \ s what f very Well in their way, but there is 
: emselves \ the S t to be said for more money 1n 
: t theirs Was « 1and—-and the higher Civil Servants 
t s There is even talk ot 
: ( that their salaries shouid 
‘ - ‘ s t Not unreasonable pet 
ps but rathe. i dangerous breach 
“ . (;overnments defences 
Pee eo ey ee NOE er eee 


: , ‘' : - % — 
against Wage and salary increases lisher. He is handing it over to trus. 
The Socialist back-benchers are like- tees, who are to decide how best 
ly to take a very grim view of it can be used as a memorial and j 
the general interests of journalisn 


and literature. 
is appointing a 


In the meantime he 
committee to look 


A Fitting Memorial 








Not often is the memory of an after the house and especially aft 
editor honored by the establishment Mr, Garvin's fine library of about 
of his home as a sort of national 25000 books. which is to be kept i: 
memorial. Not often are editors so tact. He is also trying to find ; iE he 
fortunate as to leave that sort o! elderly retired journalist of tt! \ penne 
memory or to have possessed that yight scholarly type, who would lil — 
sort of house. But then Mr. J. L. to live there and act as caretak wal 
Garvin was a very remarkable edi It seems a very pleasant sort of a Urs) ee 
tor, and “Gregories,” his home at - signment. ; muck 
Beaconsfield, a very remarkabic , bess th 
house. It is not only a_ beautiful tn 
old house, but it was once owned by Ori t l - rkers 
Edmund Burke. Among its guests 1en a ream 
have been Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Beis 
Reynolds. Garrick, Fox. and many ...beautifies the 
other great men wlfo were Burke's complexion. Your 
friends mirror will show 

(gregories has been bought bs delightful results 
Mi Walter Hutchinson the pub 5 White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Taa 
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ood inthe a the vet & Today we Live in aGreater Canada 
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Today Canada’s skilled workers, technicians 
8 and professional men have a greater wealth of 
knowledge, experience and ability than ever 


before, They know more: they cdn do more, 


Pheir abilities were proven—and oreatly 





developed —by their war-time production 


achievements, They made possible Canada’s 





tremendous expansion ichich has meant greater 


(Lildl INOTe 


varied OPPorlrurtlle S ai eCLeTyY hield of 
i i 


Canadian activity. 1s 


Continuing leadership for that expansion 


is assured by the inereasing numbers of 


skilled craftsmen and highly qualified pro- 


fessional men now being supplied by our 


ind universities, 


Mo) 


c training centres, schools BY 
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T H E O T H E R P A G E fenced yards with lawns and flower- didn’t know anything about it. What were tears of regret for the green a Mal er te 4 
beds, were struggling islands of do you think of that!” town and the lilac bush; tears of yet he g 
survival. She thought: They had to find anger at the gravel and the invaded AL bh Se 
* e “Why did they do it?” she asked quarters almost overnight for a_ privacy; at youth and_ arrogant ae ha. 
Ve ll k now Better Next Time curiously. " thousand men, and feed them. The strength against which age could W'S ign 
S ge Da cing the word. vacant lots were mudholes in winter. oppose only quivering resentment. ere 
“So ey said. Never stopped to Mrs. Booth probably got a very good “IT really must go along,” she said me y 
By FLORIS McLAREN think it buried all the town water rent for “ang store. firmly. “im so mae “g have seen my Mass by 
mains under five feet of the stuff. “Well, it’s all been hard...” she you Seta i f 
(HE had expected to find the town way, unhappy boys from Georgia How do we get down to them now | said vaguely, moving away * His voice rose against the wind ati tgete as, 
* changed, but not, she thought as and Texas shivering in the northern if they break? The town tried to “See that lot across the street.” as she moved awav. be Ce 
walked down the street on the wind. There had been hardly a like- buy a bulldozer when the army ‘The voice was inexorable. “They had “You know what the town’s going b Ya ie : 
first evening of her visit, changed ness then to the pre-war village of moved out; figured they could go a welding shop there. Welding and to do next time, don’t you?” he said. HEM oh ‘ 
much as this. She had last seen summer tourists and winter isola~- ahead and clear some of the rocks hammering going on all night. Kept “Next time?” She stopped and Mh Wet 
in the autumn of ’42, crowded tion. Now the strangers were gone, off. The army wouldn’t sell one. me awake. They knocked down my whispered it. “Next time.” Betis 
th soldiers and_ construction but the town looked battered and Shipped them all back outside ... fence twice in one week backing “We won’t let them in,” he said. ‘tap’ + 
rkers for the Canol and the High- shabby, like a house occupied by for scrap, probably.” their bulldozers out to turn around. His voice strengthened. “The city a wee 
successive families of renters. He moved nearer to the fence. The last time they ran right across council will pass an ordinance. | ay a 
e She was almost opposite the fence His eyes were watering in the wind. my fence and knocked off a corner Thev'll have to keep their camps and ‘4 phe 
before she saw the thin old man “They didn’t care about the town. of the porch.” His hand trembled as their machines all outside the city ia 8 Sh a 
crouched over the flower-bed. She Mrs. Booth rented them her store he pointed. “They fixed up the limits.” For the first time he smiled fii ‘ 
hesitated a moment, wondering if for a mess hall. They promised to porch and the fence for me, but the at her, triumphantly. weegti ty e™ ree 
she could walk quietly by and_ take care of the fixtures. One day lilac bush my wife had been nursing She moved down the street. His tlt Can vs 
escape, then he straightened up and she walked by in time to see her along for three years ... they ran voice followed her, coming in ay rte 
saw her. new showcase that cost her a_ right over that. She’d been hoping’ snatches against the wind. jhe Mee 
She saw the pale blue 2yes peer hundred dollars broken up and_ it would bloom that spring.” “Yes sir, they won’t get in here wh MEE fy 
and blink then focus in recognition. thrown out the back door. She went The tears in his eyes were not again. The next time we’re going to " yi ws 
The voice was the high monotone’ to the Major to see about it. He from the wind, she realized. They know better.” “ita 3 
Famous Canadian she remembered, but uncertain now »¢ ‘ “ae 
School for girls founded with age. She moved forward and lt era 
1877. For illustrated met the hand he carefully wiped on Hee Hale & 
Prospectus with full his trousers. PS wet mY wy 
information regarding Yes, I just got in this morning. “a Be 
ahead ones wire Yes, just back for a visit. ‘Yes, it’s ieee ee 
Covege te, ee been a long time; the town is cer- my he 
denser | tainly changed. (Oh Lord, she y re 
Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., 0.0. Py thought, he hasn’t changec!. You Nhe het 
Bi were always stuck for at least half ejah ie. taal 
fa | 2n hour if he cornered you.) tate a 
“Your garden looks well.” Liar, aD yt 
she thought to herself as she said it. wot ay 
Four days ago she had left the A ‘ae 
oe gardens of the Coast. May, and the ery! 
Pr arin bulbs over the lilac fading, bu: the AN “, 
of oN peonies and rhododendron bursting ri . 3 
a att . 3 with color, the rock gardens spilling Mig ey 7 
a” on | A purple and yellow and rose, the eile" : 
oO So ° : 2] laburnum and chestnut blooms shad- per aay 
7 | ty | ing the streets and the dogwood and tie 
i qot \¢ a honeysuckle banking the roads. The Ye eit 
fj O journey had been a journey back- > ae 
ef ward in season. These thin seedlings fy i 
\ ToT ey oo ae he was transplanting into kare Ny ghey 
Q flowerbeds, whipped by the evening aint nN 
, wind, were unbearably sad. wes he 
for your next gift... for your His long unhappy face did not aes 
Fi brighten. “Not much use gardening a 
next party. . .ask for Monogram nowadays. Used to he some re th a 
Decorative Crystal. Always new flower gardens in the town.” (She 4 whe tt 
; , ware knew. She remembered — them.) WE A 
ideas in decorative glass : “Tourists took pictures and wrote ba Me 
2 ; letters about them. That was before + Se 
M-O N O G RA M the army came.” , lea 
YP ecorative “Oh, yes.” She took a_ tentative J | 
step or two away. His voice caught mari bee 
at better stores every where her, pinned her down. mA 
“You’ve seen the gravel?” ere 
“You mean on the streets?” "pe feet 
“Streets ... everywhere. They did 40h, 1 Ae eer 
that ... the army fellows. They had ! ‘ : | 
machines as big as houses. Unloaded 4] y i 
them from barges out in the bav oh wh i 
and drove them around town day € 7 Oy 
and night. Hauled gravel from the “Ree 
river-bed and spread it two feet deep ne Fh 
on all the streets and vacant lots deh: 
Not fine gravel either, mind you. 3 "4 wns 
Stones the size of eggs ... some of . ian 8 4 
them even big as your fists. Makes yi 
the town look like a camp.” Pe 
It was true, she thought. It used rely ie 
to be a green town; now the fields she: 
and roadside that had been tall with j i, 
grass and buttercups were hidden bv met ' 
the gravel. It gave the town a ; +) ri 
curiously impermanent look, as 0 “a, | 
though it sat on a river-bed waiting er 
for the spring floods. The small “svi 
ae 
THE PASSIONATE vant P 
LANDLORD TO HIS LOVE 7 gh 
; are 
a 
Kvena waitin can’t have more ‘OME live with me and be my love 7), Sho My 4 
erfect toilet bowl sanitation than ‘If we can give a legal shove y rs te: 
ou can. Sani-Flush gives you com- To that unutterable louse - Pt te Oe 
lete cleanliness and odorless fresh- Who's frozen in my lovely House. C Vv ( ot { ELYFr Ne pity ae 
ess by its thorough, disinfecting And if it can’t be done by law, - “te — yf ie N09 
Bega eehyewnclm Aang si hear by hiandiislneats we'll LZ ) ; The exciting crown-and-brim-in-one Venetian at 
\uick, easy, sanitary. s aw: : , : ie om 
vork. cue a x And you will make his eyes to swim. Lf a OP @ = t Z Bicorne... hat news for Fall now setting the The 
Safe with septic tank systems. And we shall both move in with him. é, K were 
ered pig Bk yi —— There shall we sit with him at table ( fashion world a-flutter! Inspired by the ‘oa 
zes. a in > nia mee AAG Deas bgete os schtigicd “el ity 
fees tag ons . te Me Sey lnecronl ~ romance of the gondola and shimmering By 
% oF ~ 1 Or a 3 
nto, Ontario. By day we'll hunt among the brakes . as - ay | 
a wan denay and waste Uitte snakes. | . moonlight. .translated into sooty black velvet i Mt 
\ Me And bear them home, alive or dead, |- ; ie 
Sani-Flush To hide them in the rascal’s bed. % ‘eal and glittering jet by Peg Fischer... typical of Ps 
ey tts > +, a8 
= TuCUPULT When he is driven out, or mad, S2'tinaes “ars ° . . $ Y 
TWICE PGucrobeed by We'll rest from all the toil we’ve had pe © ve aattt eA SS { :e ema a group of originals at EATO N S i ‘elt 
A weex \Cxet Rezssheorias If this appeals to you, my dove, 4} SS a>: a is 
- - Then live with me and be my love. 2 = “ 
J. E. Parsons. - 
‘« 
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peated) the only alternatives are bal- 


: 7 . xy 

W orld Trade Expansion ues ee ie a 

* 8 5 e which it is offered However the 
Britains Main Hope 


matter may be viewed, it is grim 
By JOHN L. MARSTON 


indeed, but that is no excuse for not 
facing realities 

The export prospect is frankly 
discouraging. The sellers’ market at 















































turday N enn fa earn home is unabated, but an interna- 
The grim position of Britain's egarded as a serious mistake. Nor tional trading nation is dependent on 
dollar must be faced. At the re- there any sign that the Govern the world markets, without which " 
’ é; ne. eanris changed its mind. has cannot pay for essential imports; 
cent rate of spending, pein na USI pees cial t} e pl hind of the and the world markets in the export 
Marston, the U.S. loan will not us debit. The program for field are a doubtful factor. Sir Staf- 
even last through 1947 and de- 19 months beginning in July in- ford Cripps’s warning that “the sell- 
spite all efforts the export figure ome leterminate reduc ers’ market is disappearing” is sub- 
is just about the same as it was a mports of tobacco. petrol, stantiated by numerous advices 
t in 1938 ewsprint and films, but it is still from the textile, chemical. light, en- 
A gradual drifting towards in- tinkering with a problem which can — gireering. and other trades, which 
solvency, when drastic cuts of r catastrophe next yeal complain particularly that the flood 
foods and vital raw materials Well over half of the US. loan to of U.S. exports has completely 
would be necessary, must be Britain had been drawn by the end changed the 4 of ge = 
avoided. The only really con- f June. Of the $3,750,000.000 grant South Africa, oe inti 4 gape 
} . ; } S ‘redit SGB00.000.000 and other markets. Not only deliv- 
structive alternative a world- ek aoe half of erv. dates. a serious obstruction 
wide expansion of trade—seems 194 ha in first half of 1947 the hitherto, but now prices, are all in 
aft present remote = totalled $1.450.000,000: thus favor of the Americans 
TOO.000.000. was left. Should draw 
Mere , ' ngs ntinue at the rate of the sec Change in 18 Months 
| nnd quarter of the year the loan 
i not even last through 1947. Britain's much - publicized export 
The Exchange Equalization Ac target is 75 per cent by volume 
t holds about £600.000.000 in above the levels of 1938. The tar- 
lOstars ner ond above get was precisely formulated more 
suming ‘hat the ou than 18 months ago. and the costs 
ties are willing to let it go. un of imports (particularly U.S. imports 
perhaps. the situation of the since the abandonment of price con- 
of 1941. when Britain had trols) have in the meantime risen 
£1.009.000 credit. is re (Continued on Nert Page) 
i 
j 
| THE BUSINESS ANGLE 
j 
| 
| 
| £E ic Revival, Not Relief 
conomic Kevival, Not Relie 
By P. M. RICHARDS 
| | t mn, Dusiness — fully received, do not provide any permanent sclution 
" | tivit yu] sing] if Europe’s problems. This is evidenced by the recent 
leclaration of Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the 
Board of Trade, that “the supreme need is to find a 
ve way of balancing the vast productive power of America 
sutlook against the sadly diminished productive power of 
furope, until such time as that balance is capable of 
being righted.” 

Sir Stafford said that postponement of correction 
vould aggravate the unbalance, and added: “If. for 
rstance, America loans the rest of the world, say, ten 

llion dollars to be repaid in ten years time, it only 
tpones the unbalance, for at the end of ten years 

t only will the current unbalance have to be met 
it also the unbalance accumulated through the opera- 

yn of the loan. Immense loans so far granted bv 

United States to the rest of the world, whilst 

\ eir primary object of relieving human 

iffering and helping rehabilitation, have also made 

e for American exports to continue to be dis 

ute ver the world; but they have not removed 

ind ental cause of the unbalance, and there is a 

»bvious limit to the continuance of that process.” 
Credits Must Be Repaid in Goods 

‘dits must eventually be repaid in goods if there 

be general repudiation, as Sir Stafford Cripps 

hut, Hence it is essential, to make this repay 

nt possible and to maintain a healthy business re 

tionship between lending and borrowing countries, 

productive efficiency of the borrowers must 
be t only restored but raised to a new high level, 

{1 this as m as possible. This would be in the 

Only Course Which Offers Hope ng-term interests of the creditor countries as well as 
the debtor since otherwise there would be a con 
nuance of chaotic economic conditions which might 

used eventually lead to a renewal of war 
ich The tentative U.S. offer of aid to Europe (which of 
f urse must be approved by Congress before it can 
become effective) included Soviet Russia and Russia’s 
te s but has been rejected by them, This, the 
{ te ‘Ss must feel, is like shooting at Santa Claus 
| 1en he is about to descend one’s chimney. and is 
course \ 1 cely likely to make them love their master more 
( irope rn er Y 10 ecause t< (uestions are being raised in Congress as to the 
' low pacity of the United States to finance European 
S las be lestroyed by the wa 1 efore Europe covery to the extent of the $25 billion envisaged in 
» An , t itself a ' yrigin Marshall Plan discussions Now it is 

Howe f} t it © iggested that much less than this may be required, 

an tha 1 ' ) ps little as $8 billion. Whatever the amount, 

> : uN e est Re ne y fo to win approval by Congress the plan will probably 
) ( Invi r e to provide a guarantee that the money will be 
lor t ter post nt of t ent for rebuilding European industry, transport, 

, power systems and agriculture on a continental scale 

| it ie he fact that ! ind Congress is not likely to support a piecemeal recovery 
m4 in 











B.C. Hopes to Hold European Fish 
Markets and Extend American Ones 


Canada's fish exports are continuing at prosperous wartime levels in 
spite of competition once more from European fishermen. B.C. hopes to 
keep a good percentage of the overseas markets gained during the war, 
when 80 per cent of salmon catches went to Britain and Europe, and also 
to expand exports on the American continents. Europe's need for butter, 
vitaminized margarine and fish oils when supplies were not obtainable 
from Denmark and Norway has led to the development of a prosperous 
fish-oil industry. Salmon, B.C.’s main catch, brings employment to 23,000 
men and women, mainly in canneries. Within 24 hours of reaching . . . 





. . canneries, fish are cleaned, cooked and canned; every scrap is used: 
head, tail and fins become fish oil, insides are used for fish meal for com- 
mercial fertilizers and cattle feed, and from the liver comes vitamin oil. 
For the fishermen a good salmon run, such as is expected this year, means 
large profits; a boat-owner with a capital investment of $15,000 makes 
a clear $2,000 and shares the cannery profits with the seven-man crew. 
Good catches in July and August may bring boat-owners from $5,000. . . 





. . . to $40,000. Seine nets, with which most Pacific salmon is caught, are 
1,400 feet long, 55 feet deep and cost from $2,000 to $4,000. They catch 
up to 5,000 salmon at a time. To enable the fish to get to their spawning 
grounds over man-made obstacles, “fish ladders” are being built in several 
parts of the West Coast Province. In top picture, salmon are being 
moved to a conveyer belt at one of B.C.'s salmon canning plants; above, 
Indians packing canned salmon for overseas shipment. Herring is the 
second largest Pacific coast catch: the lower picture shows fishermen's. . - 

















—Photos, National kilm Board 


- nets churning herring as purse seine net is drawn tighter. Indians are 
given right to use beach or drag seines at the mouth of rivers or streams. 
At the present time British Columbia's fisheries account for approximate- 
ly 40 per cent of Canada’s annual $100,000,000 fishing industry. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
greatly, the values of exports not so 
much. 

Political and Economic Planning 
and other responsible bodies have 
urged that the quantum of exports 
should be nearer double that of pre- 
war years. But, even after a praise- 
worthy effort following the drastic 
cuts enforced by the fuel crisis, the 
export volume is now just about the 
same as in 1938. (The volume of 
imports, despite record values, is 
ynly about three-quarters.) How is 
the increase to be achieved, in the 
short time left before the crisis? If 
there is an answer to that question 
it has not yet been found: not by 
industry. nor by the Government, 
n by the many advisers who urge 
the need for it. 

was presumably with this situ- 

n in mind that the Government 
gave its blessing. immediate and 
wholehearted, to the Marshall Plan 
for the rehabilitation of Europe. But 
it did not need Mr. Snyder's “indis- 
cretion” to inform Europe that the 
U.S. Administration was committed 
to nothing in Europe; that no “plan” 
had actually been evolved; and that 
even when some proposal had been 
worked out among the Europeans 
themselves and accepted by the U.S. 
authorities there was no guarantee 

perhaps not even a_ likelihood 
that Congress would accept it. 


Varying Viewpoints 


The Americans do not all see the 
‘lem from the same angle, and 
is understandable if the public 
ind many of its representatives in 
Congress look on the expenditure of 
something like £1.000,000,000 a year 
foreign aid with a different eye 
from that of the big exporters. 
whose great anxiety is that satura- 


tion of the home market will leave 
them without sufficient outlets for 
their goods. 


.t an estimate which is not reck- 
oned particularly cautious, it will be 
the year-end before Congress can be 
persuaded—if it can be persuaded at 
ll to pass any substantial measure 
for aid to Britain or anywhere else. 
ind it would be reckless gambling to 
consume dollars meanwhile on the 
assumption that such aid would be 
forthcoming. 
herefore, Britain has to grapple 
with her own problem herself. She 
h first and foremost, to econo 
dollars so that the loans will 
some way into 1948—it is too 
to hope that they can be extend- 
ed into 1949. as originally scheduled. 
TI is an obvious precautionary 
sure. 
condly. she has to reorient her 
export trade so that it produces the 
<imum in hard currency: textiles. 
instance, are being more urgent- 
directed to North and South 
erica, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
igal, in the present allocation 
d. 
irdly, she has to review her 
economy, With a view to a 
al expansion of her export in- 
ies, including indeed, primar 
coal, so that their contribution 
S somewhere near to the 175 
pe ‘ent minimum objective; which 
is that they must have priority 
capital re-equipment, materials 
labor. 
lally, if there is still a deficit, 
no visible aid is forthcoming, 
rts will have, willy-nilly, to be 
resolutely cut. 
one thing: to be avoided is a 
towards insolvency until the 
cut in imports on a large. scale 
Ss not from choice but from ne 
Cessity. Indiscriminate reductions, 
Of food and vital raw materials and 
®Ssential items, would spell ruin for 
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Mutual Insurance Company 
ORGANIZED IN 1896 


Admitted Assets $ 6,784,348.81 


Surplus - - - - - = 3,180,060.58 
Write for Financial Statement ~- 


Head Office Eastern Office 
WAWANESA TORONTO 
Man. Ont. 
Branches at Vancouver, Saskatoon 
Winnipeg and Montreal 


a country in Britain's position. achieve, which would make a. big 
The constructive alternative is an expansion of exports a practical pos- 

expansion of world trade such as sibility. But not many people have 

the Geneva Conference set out to faith in that solution any longer. 


NEWS OF THE MINES 


Thompson-Lundmark Is Resuming; 


Former N.W.T. Gold Producer 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


UST what the Northwest Terri- Gold Mines for two years until 
tories promise in the way of September, 1943, when shortages of 
future gold output has still to be labor and materials caused suspen- 
determined, however, back in 1941 sion of activities. The rehabilitation 
there were six producing mines, but of the property has been underway 
due to wartime conditions there for some time, along with dewater- 
was a gradual suspension 0° milling ing operations. A crosscut from the 
and other activities. Today in the Fraser shaft to the Kim shaft, a 
Yellowknife district, centre of mining distance of approximately 2,500 feet, 
activity in the Territories, tvo mines is expected to be completed by the 
are producing gold at present, with time milling is resumed. Under- 
others being developed to the pro- ground work is reported ahead of 
duction stage. Now, a former pro- schedule and when milling com- 
ducer, Thompson-Lundmark Gold  mences ore will come from the Kim 
Mines, in the Thompson Lak? area, dump and the Fraser vein, from 
about 35 miles northeast of ‘Zellow- which production so far has been 
knife, is expected to again join the secured. While the mill was in oper- 








production ranks in September. ation, the Fraser vein produced 





° 73,250 tons yielding $1,837,000, or a 
A 100-125 ton capacity mill was in net recovery of better than $25 per 
operation at Thompson-Lundmark _ ton, from which an operating profit 


of $786,000 resulted, and a diamond _ to take over a large group of claims 
drilling campaign to test this vein at situated at Barrington Lake, North 


depth is now in progress. ern Manitoba. The rights extend the 
° opportunity of subscribing for the 


Shareholders of God’s Lake Gold new shares in the ratio of one for 
Mines are being offered rights to each 10 shares of God’s Lake held, at 
purchase shares of Nickel Lake 20 cents per share, which is the same 
Mines, Ltd., the new company formed (Continued on Page 31) 
e-— 








BAanK oF MonrREAL 


“working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817” 




















TERMS AND CONDITIONS 





Offers to purchase any or all of the described 
Aircraft are invited, subject to prior sale or with- 
drawal, and to the following conditions: 


(a) The Corporation shall have the right to 
‘accept or to reject any or all offers in whole or 
in part. 
(b) If an offer is accepted, sale will be on an 
“as is-where is” basis, without warranty of any 
kind (except as to the Crown’s title), and will be 
subject to the other usual Sales Conditions of the 
Corporation. 
c) On acceptance of offer, purchase price 
will be payable in full. 
d) Purchasers will be required to take de- 
livery of the aircraft sold at their own expense 
within a time limit set by the Corporation, 





LICENSEABLE AFTER OVERHAUL 


All the aircraft will require overhaul and/or 
modification depending on their condition before 
being eligible for Certificate of Airworthiness in 
accordance with Department of Transport stand- 
ards. They will also need servicing before ferry- 
ing permits to overhaul bases can be obtained. 


Offers should be addressed to: 
Chief of Aircraft Sales Division, 


WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 


4095 St. Catherine St. W. - Montreal, Que. 





ANSON VV... . %4,000 


Twin-engine, wooden construction, low wing 
monoplane, powered by Pratt & Whitney Wasp Jr. 
R985-AN12B and R985-AN14B_ engines, and 
equipped with Hamilton Standard or Hoover Con- 
stant Speed Propellers. Adaptable for light feeder 
airline work, passenger and cargo or executive trans- 
port work. 





CESSNA CRANE . . $375 


Light twin-engine, low wing, cabin monoplane, 
powered by Jacobs L4MB engines. Requires certain 
modification before being eligible for Canadian 
Certificate of Airworthiness. Adaptable tor light 


commercial work and executive transport. 





HARVARD II . . . 800 


Single engine, low wing monoplane, previously 
used as an advance trainer. Tubular fuselage con- 
struction, metal wings, and retractable undercarriage. 
Powered by Pratt & Whitney R1340-AN1 or com- 
mercial designation $3H1, 550 h.p. engines. Adapt- 
able for executive work or sportsman pilot. 


FAIRCHILD CORNELL %425 


Single engine, low wing monoplane, fabric 





covered tubular metal fusalage, plywood covered 
wooden wings. Plexiglass coupe top canopy, landing 
flaps, fully swivelling tail wheel, fixed undercarriage. 
Ranger 200 h.p. in-line engine. Subject to centre 
Front Spar modification before being eligible tor 
Canadian Certificate of Airworthiness. Adaptable 
for private ownership, club or school use, or light 


executive transport, 


This advertisement supersedes former advertisements, if any, covering the above mentioned aircraft. 
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OLD & DROSS 


lt is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 
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February to May the market has subsequently been registering inter- 
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Z - : THE LONG-TERM NEW YORK STOCK MARKET TREND (which 
dominates Canadian prices): While the decline of the last half of last 
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economic picture, evidence is lacking that a point of fundamental turn- 
} | about has yet been reached. Following an intermediate decline from 
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The International Bank 


As this important world-wide institution becomes active 
on July 15th, we have prepared in our Monthly Bulletin, 
a thumbnail sketch of its organization and functions. 





A copy will be sent on request. 
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director of Pioneer states t 
tonnage of ore has been jr 


aging 


a fair 


cated above the 480-foot level « 
some structures not fully explo 
It is expected plans for product 


will be announced when drifting 
the 600-foot horizon has been c¢ 
pleted and Mr. James looks forw 
to its being a successful operat 
At the present time the shaft on 
company’s Little Billie mine is be 


deepened from the 480 to 600 
level. Early in June it was repc 
that recent drilling from two 


tions on the 480-foot level to the § 
foot horizon found ore in all but 
yuut of 12 holes along a 400 
] h of the contact zone. It is « 
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Peace of mind depends largel; 
on planning what you can save 
and saving what you plan. That's 
“budgeting.” Open a Canada 


Permanent savings account. Regu 
lar deposits should be part of your 
plan. 2% paid on savings. With- 
drawals by cheque. 


CANADA | 
PERMANENT 


Woyacelererm elanecelten 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $73,000,000 
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retirement be 
tween Duncan and Victoria 
B.C. Magnificent residence fot 
owner, homes for staff, excellen 
barns and complete out-buildings 
1100 acres. Price $100,000. For 
full particulars contact: H. A 
ROBERTS LTD., Branch Office 
Duncan, B.C. or:— 


H. A. ROBERTS 


LIMITED 


REAL ESTATE 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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“16 OFFICES SERVING 
BRITISH COLUMBIA” 
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" 
; mated mining widths on the 600-foot During the current season activities 
. © = =jevel will vary from five to 15 or 20. on properties in which the company . Fe 
feet, lengths of core intersections holds interests in the Territories will We 
were up to 39 feet. To the end of 1946 be limited to assessment work. As of ' o st 
pioneer had advanced close to $263,- February 28, 1947, the company re- edi 
; ooo for the Vananda program and_ ported current assets of $23,822 and ° : 
5 ad\ neces are repayable out of first current liabilities of $250. Quotations iT 
d Vananda earnings provided the de- R. P. C., Fort William, Ont.—Sales 3 ‘ 
velopment undertaking is completed. of ZELLERS LTD. to date this yea and Reco rds oan! 
Gold values predominate: at Vananda, have been running ahead of 1946 fig- : Ve Mh 
= amounting to about 70% of the value, ures, which reached a record level. a! Nala 
¥ while the substantial copper content New stores at Chatham and Barrie, We gi Ma i}: 
will provide a good return at present Ont., completion of which was de- With values of securities fluctuating ; Ayia 
metal prices, _ layed by shortage of materials are through changing financial and general My 
A.C., Hamilton, Ont.—The situ- expected to be in operation soon, PASE re pm 
‘tion is that T. G. BRIGHT & CO.. bringing number of outlets up to 30 ere conditions it 1s essential to : f 
RB LTD, had net earnings of $238,593, Construction is also underway at an- keep informed of current prices of securities held. Investors are er 
‘ equal to $2.38 a share on the com-_ other new location in Cornwall. Busi- invited to make use of the facilities of our organization to obtain 40% 
' stock. for the year ended ness of Zellers Ltd., which at begin- latest security quotations se 
3 Mareh 31, 1947. Net profits for the ning of this year operated a total of es urity quot 1S. i 
sus fiscal year totalled $146,330 28 variety stores throughout Can- ; ; ai : N un 
itter deducting preferred divi- ada, should benefit this year from in- Lists of securities will be valued and entered in a convenient om 
, of $12,843 paid prior to re- creasing supplies of many lines “Investment Record” and returned promptly. Space is included at 
| demption of- these shares in June, which have been finding their way in the ‘Record’ for detailing interest and dividend payments “ie A 
’ 19 the balance available for the on to the market. Any buyers’ resist- sous aes, . : : # Oe Sr na 
common was equal to $1.33 a share. ance that may now be in evidence, 01 received which is useful for tax deat ata A 
, Working capital of $1,872,961 com- which may be in the makingz is un- bil 
pal with $1,551.468 at March 31, likely to be at all seriously felt by ee a re 33 . ' Hs 
1941 this company, which _ specializes opy of “Investment Record” will be forwarded upon request. 18 
H., Moncton, N.B.—The inten- largely in medium priced goods in » 
tion of AMERICAN YELLOWKNIFE _ popular demand. Rising trend of ‘ Ane 
Gi ) MINES is. I understand, to re-__ prices in many directions as controls - ~ ‘ : + i" yas 
strict its exploration activities this are revised or lifted should be reflect- “ d G d 4 & C y ha 
yi to a silver, lead, zinc prospect ed in doliar sales. Sales expansion of oo 9 un . M om pany oi ae 
in the Port Arthur mining division. ‘Zellers Ltd. over the past 10 years Limited ‘ ay, 
lr} roperty is 142 miles north of the has been notable, net dollar value foi Win TORONTO Van ver Fa Ch 
m line of the C.P.R. from McKel-_ fiscal year ended Jan 31, 1947, ( Niantres! New Vort sai ‘ Hd a 
» lar Harbor, on Lake Superior, and amounting to $13,893,301 as compared London, Eng. Hamilton Kitchener London, Ont ae! 
: values were indicated by pre- with $4,462,338 for fiscal ye ided ae: 
2 liminary sampling. The proposed pro- Jan. 31, 1937. The company increased ji! 
= calls for additional surface the dividend rate yn ety 
mapping, resampling of stock in April 1947 n 
hes and taking out a bulk sam- nual basis from previ é rk 
he company has participated in share basis and paid 25 ty 
the financing of Snare River Mines’ cents a share in Jan ? (ae tat 
no Yellowknife Gold Mines. It In April last dividen 18 ep 
f is also interested in other properties increased to $1.25 ly SHEA’S WINNIPEG BREWERY ue 
Northwest Territories and in with distribution of quarte ve 
| ightning River area of Ontario. ment of 311, cents a share LIMITED 4 
-_ —— Class A Shares 7 i 
DIVIDEND NO. 2 {5 
* Notice is hereby given that the half yearly *“ 
The Stock Appraiser | dividend of twenty-seven and a half cents 
| (27'%2¢) per share on the outstanding class A 3 
| r of t ) 
By W. GRANT THOMSON | he Ge Wa ae a ees 
YUCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: (1) What | v Underwriting payable on August 15, 1947, to Shareholders 
s to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— = of record at the close of business on July 31, a 
= : a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. An In- | 1947. .* Bbw ieee 
— o vestment Formula provides a definite plan for the second. | \ Investment Service . DAVID A. KING, ay uae P 
= All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) . ™ sia aaa Macaca .- Ma 
EL t ivance or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment 4 e 
tocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other | V Experience ' 
and the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than SHEA’S WINNIPEG BREWERY ¥ 
. wice or three times as great. LIMITED 
pie The STOCK APPRAISER di- The Factors affecting the longer 
ies stocks into three Groups ac- term movements of a company’s Class B Shares Al 
rding to their normal velocity shares are ascertained froma study We offer an underwriting and invest- DIVIDEND NO. 2 tae 
- relation to the Averages. of their normal habits. Predomi- ment service based upon a quarter Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ih i 
est nant Factors are shown as ; Maa . seventy-five cents (75c) per share plus a ’ 
ROUP ‘‘A’’—Investment Stocks 1. FAVORABLE century of experience in marketing bonus of twenty-five cents (25c) per share, a ron 
a ROUP “B’’—Speculative Investments 2. AVERAGE or Canadian government. municipal and total of one dollar ($1.00) on the outstanding ow 91 
—— ROUP “C’’—Speculations 3. UNATTRACTIVE corporation securities. class B shares of the Company has been de- : 
i A stock rated as Favorable has considerably more attraction than clared for the half year ending August 15, 
re in e with a lower rating, but it is imperative that purchases be made H ; ; 1947 payable on August 15, 1947, to 
sae en of stocks rated Favorable, with due regard to timing because few | This experience and knowledge is cor- Shareholders of record ot the close of busi- is ash 
| icks will go against the trend of the Averages. . dially extended to both corporations | ness on July 31, 1947. ee Be 
rties. | panecblcae UR tae Gan Gr ae care ge ies a Pianes the desiring new capital arrangements and Secretary-Treasurer. ia 
sand itive investment value placed on it by the “bloodless verdict of the to small and large investors who desire " 
ation | irket-place.”’ | careful attention to their investment 4 
st Tui ents. '%. 
{URON AND ERIE MORTGAGE CORPORATION | | ree | TheRoyal Bank of Canad 
| 3 | | EnOYai Dank Of Lanada 
ICE 30 May 47. —§$110.00 bid Averages Huron & Erie 2 Bee ” 
| ELD — 4.1% (?) Last 1 month Down 1.2°/. Unch DIVIDEND No. 240 mw 
VESTMENT INDEX — 112 Last 12 months Down 20.3°. Up $.8° 2 Communicate with us concerning your Pos is hereby given that a 
| | nt Se ps Meets a ee ee financial or investme blen | m Dvidead Of bee per cent (cwenty 1) 
ee | \TING " — Above 1946-47 range Down 23.1°: Down 4.3% 3 ent provtems. ents per share) upon the paid-up cap- 
a Average tal stock of this bank has been de- rit 
7 . lared for the current quarter and will 3 
be pavable at the bank and its branches 
AT acs > YEARLY MOVEMENT CHART re) on and atter Tuesday, the second day ” 
oy . Fe McLEoD, YOUNG, WEIR & COMPANY a 
ne Paes 24 od 4 record at the close of business on the a 
* HURON AND ERIE MORTGAGE CORPORATI el LIMITED 31st day of July, 1947 a 
For growth and income P 95 Metropolitan Building 276 St. James St. West eae j 
g a et Toronto Montreal By order of the Board. 
| > | | pe y Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: Harbour 426! JAMES MUIR 
‘ Say So ee Pas Offices at General Manager , 
hs wh <= = -+ - Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke and Neu York . f 
Correspondents in London, England. Montreal, Que., July 8, 1947 ‘ 
be 37 «1938 «939 «gko |= 1941 = 1942 1943 1944 1945 LO — — ! 
ria j 
re a : 
len! MMARY: The shares of many Canadian financlal insttt tions Nave P 
os ed better than those of the wpe tulked about a ooh _ oe K E R R ” A D D | S Oo N é 4 
ies, as may have been noticed from recent appraisals OF SOL ds or , a 
, \ cks vikohae you have been furnished. GOLD MINES LIMITED ‘a3 
1c¢€ While Huron and Erie is, strictly speaking, a mortgage corpora as GOLD MINES NORANDA MINES LIMITED No Personal Liability) ‘ ; 
-OvuseniD of the seeanaipe Consde Trust Combent ibe further om at Fae MINES, , TERN DIVIDEND NOW Ny 
ided through recent acquisition of the London and Western Trust, (No Personal Liability) DIVIDEND NOTICE Notice is hereby given that an interim ‘ 
AERPs APE ra DIVIDEND NO. 36 NOTICE is hereby given that ‘an interim eins declared om the laenee aagiinl aieem 
The current yield of 4.1% (based on $4.00 annu ul plus .5vc I ee *NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a pt ago = Dig eg ig Bg (xa ‘ ayable in Canadian ree F at 
better than that afforded by most bank stocks al this time BG Me i terly dividend of tw Bag i a 2 by the Directors of NORANDA MINES sigan! a ¢ : Fo 3 = pr re nf, 
ng term growth is approximately equal to theirs aaa Ti fanaiian LIMITED, pavenye mayo? fae) o — business on Thursday, July 31st, 1947 
In addition to the fully paid shares, there 1s an Issu paul shareholder A cnt 15th, Cla taal : “— By Order of the Board 
lly paid shares, currently traded around $21 ie 1947 ee ge By order of the Board ee) ‘ 
In giving this company’s shares a rating slightly above ny , Lee _ By order of the Board. oe . ae BRADFIELD "oronto. Ontario roe arom ‘ ' 
also drawing attention to other financial stocks that milsn REeae AES Julv 7. 1947 ehh ag cane uae Toront July 9th. 1947 aperower July lith, 1947 
’ rated. — 
ee 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Wide Spread of Risks Fundamental 


Requisite of Sound Insurance 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


There are those who advocate 
the setting up of insurance under- 
takings by municipalities, pro- 
vinces, religious or other organi- 
zations, on the ground that such 
action would result in the saving 
of considerable sums of money 
now going to the insurance com- 
panies 

Before doing so, however, it 
would be wise to give serious 
consideration to the question 
whether the proposed scheme 
would provide a sufficient spread 
of risks both as to area and num- 
ber for the purpose, as without 
this requisite it would be just a 
gamble and likely to prove a 
costly one at that 
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Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr for Canads 
TORONTO 


EVERYONE NEEDS THE SUN 
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Edward Island only 


For the whole of Canada 
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all kinds 


tlio in New 
‘ar period 


Manitoba 
in New 
in Prince 


Tr Cents 
in Quebec 


28.83 per 
30.11 per 
14.48 per 


cent 


n¢ 
11.84 per cent in New Brunswick; 


the 


On woollen and knitting mills the 


loss ratio ranged from as high as 
117.26 per cent in Saskatchewan to as 
low as 0.42 per cent in Prince Edward 
sland and 1.11 per cent in British 
Columbia; in Ontario the loss ratio 
was 64.21 per cent and in Quebec 55.45 
el For the whole of Canada 
1e loss ratio was 53.93 per cent 

yn mining risks the loss ratio 
ranged from as high as 95.94 per cent 


British Columbia to as low as 7.78 


1; 


} Sawa } 
Prince Edward Isla! 


11 
13.4 ) cent in Ontaric; 19.03 pe} 
‘ent in Quebec; 19.22 per cent in 
M Ib 55.39 per cent in Alberta; 

6.64 per cent in Saskatchewan 
i the w e of Canada the loss 


was 35.08 per cent 





year period, would not be a sound property of a single municipality or 
basis upon which to fix the fire in- school board or religious body over, 
surance rates which would be charged a five-year or longer period be a safe 
on various classes of property in that basis upon which to establish a self 
province, or upon which to determine insurance scheme, particularly when 
whether the rates being presently very large values are often concen. 
charged were fair or not. How much trated in_ single’ structures like 
less would the loss experience on the’ churches, schools and city halls? 
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GIVE CANADIAN COMPANY 
































































On wood-working factories the loss 
ratio ranged trom as high as 126.16 Lat, 
per cent in New Brunswick and 93.00 

er cent in Nova Scotia to as low as 
15.29 per cent in Saskatchewan, 27.24 
per cent in Prince Edward Island; 
43.09 pe cent in Ontario; 59.19 pei 
cent i Quebec; 31.21 per cent in 
Alberta; 44.93 per cent In British 
Columb 24.93 per cent in Man 
tot 1 the whole of Can the 

ss Tatio was 5227 per ¢ HAT KIND, 

© 
Mercantile Risks '{ ae BUT 
| a 

On mercantile risks wholesale +: 
stores and warehouses and contents) HOW MUCH @ 
the loss ratio ranged from as high as 
78.31 per cent in Alberta and 67.24 
per cent in Saskatchewan to as low N. ONE ever asks what kind of life insurance he 
as 21.51 per cent in Prince Edward ; 
Island: 25.11 per cent in Manitoba; owned. Everyone wants to know how much he left. 
28.79 per cent in New Brunswick; If that’s the first thing they ask when he dies, isn’t 
36.84 per cent in British Columbia; : j ‘ j ‘ 
36.97 per cent in Ontario; 45.07 per it the first thing 4e should ask when he buys 7 
cent in Quebec, and 46.95 per cent tn We thought so. That's why we make $15 a month 
Nova Scotia. For the whole of Canada : 
the loss ratio was 42.20 per cent. Family Income available on Five Year Renewable and 

On mercantile risks (retail stores Convertible Term Insurance. 

ind contents) the loss ratio for the 
five-year was low in all the provinces, It only takes $177.60 a year at age 35 to guarantee 

nging from 44.72 per cent in Que- his family $150 a month for 20 years from date of 
be id 4447 per cent in New 
Brunswick to 20.98 per cent in British issue and then $10,000 in cash. 
Columbia; 22.41 per cent in Saskat vo y 

newan: 30.39 per cent in Manitoba; Initial rate — $5.42 per $1,000. 
34.31 per cent in Prince Edward 

Island; 37.09 per cent in Ontario; ““MORE PEACE OF MIND PER PREMIUM DOLLAR” 
39.52 per cent in Alberta, and 39.53 

pel cent in Nova Scotia. For the CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 

hole of Canada the loss ratio was fol of of | >) 
36.98 per cent ENTAL LIFE 

On sawmills the loss ratio ranged LONDON e CANADA 

from 246.84 per cent in Prince Edward 

Island to 19.87 per cent in Manitoba; W. LOCKWOOD MILLER General Manager 

29.66 per cent in New Brunswick; 

38.02 per cent in Saskatchewan; 39.26 AGENCY {NQUIRIES INVITED 

per cent in Ontario; 57.40 per cent in 

British Columbia: 86.62 per cent in Mail your name, age and occupation, and, without obligation to you, 
Nova Scotia; 88.68 per cent, and 93.29 Sees ee an ee winwie See ae eee ae 
per cent in Alberta. For the whole of , 

Canada the loss ratio was 55.54 pe Vame aoe Ave 

cent 

It is evident from the foregoing Address City & Proz 

figures that the aggregate experience 

of single province, even over a five- 





















WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR LATES1 
DESIGNS OF STEAM-GENERATING UNITS 


POWER ; GREATER PRODUCTION 


Here are six of the reasons why BABCOCK boilers ; yply 
the power required— 


@ Much greater steam output in the same cubic feet of space occu 
pied, with higher efficiency than brick-set boilers permit. 


is the result of the completely water-cooled furnace and el) its 
tion of thick refractory walls. 

@ High sustained efficiency is obtained without economizers ! 
heaters—low excess air is obtained with any fuel. 

@ Existing buildings can be utilized without extensive alte 
Foundations are simple—No basement is necessary—The 
completely bottom-supported—Loadings are low. 

@ All parts readily accessible for cleaning. The furnace ts istl 
inspected during operation. 7 

@ Convenient ash removal at firing-floor level. 


WHATEVER YOUR REQUIREMENTS BABCOCK boilers are 
tom built, more efficient units adapti)le | 
the varying conditions of your plant | 





“INTEGRAL-FURNACE ’’ 


BOILERS 











oinel 


— 


@ Exceedingly rapid steaming and ability to handle fluctuatin ads 


sult Babcock for exactly the right wey 
units for your requirements. 
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Insurance Inquiries 


Editor, About Insurance: 

Would you kindly furnish me with 
the following particulars regarding 
the: Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, 
with Canadian Branch at Hamilton, 


liabilities here of $134,489. Its total 
income in Canada in 1945 was 
$94,891 and its total expenditures 
were $39,631. It operates on the legal 
reserve basis, all claims are readily 
collectible and it is safe to insure 
with. 


ened to 697 feet and electric power 


recently supplied. Taking lower 
grade shoots’ into’ consideration, 
there is estimated a length of 513 
feet, averaging 0.275 oz. over 7.38 
feet on the 275-foot level and a 


length of 438 feet. averaging 0.385 oz. 


three-year expansion program. in 
volving an expenditure of perhaps 
$1,500,000. The shaft is to be deep 
ened to establish four new levels 


below the present bottom 11th level 
at 1,950 feet and the mill capacity is 
to be doubled to 800 tons per day. 


is estimated costs will be reduced by 


10 cents a 
and 
said to be 
ore 
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Ont: Is this company regularly Cr) over 8.74 feet on the 400-foot level. The addition to the mill is expected Austin zone, which is he 
icensed to write life insurance in News ot the } Ai es Values given are uncut. to cost $600,000, Which _Is $200,000 shaft and last worked the second 
Canada? Does it Keep a deposit at ~ above pre-war prices. Work on the level 
Ottawa for the protection of its (Continued from Page 27) The drilling campaign at Dulama DEW Program Is to commence within : 
Canadian policyholders the same as price at which God’s Lake is taking Gold Mines, at its property adjoin- the coming year. Present oe ot A higher grade of ned 
other life insurance companies do? down sates The hol ree a er rie ing Renabie Mines, in the Missanabie the mill is 400 tons and Mr. Askwith with a conside rable increase ton 
Is it safe to insure with? My reason ge tn can _ soe 4 a tert chain - el area, is rapidly adding length to its sald daily production of 600 tons is nage was responsible tor 1es 
for asking for this information is a dessin rar -eho a eae and indicated oreshoot. The drilling has fully warranted. At a 600-ton rate it (Continued on Pa 
that I do some work with a Savings}... pp a T 4 pan ma aroused considerable interest because ¢ 
and Credit Union which has group ‘icubalin cnecvies rf pre ce me of the property’s location, on the 
coverage with this company, cover- ahon wed Ofhictate pan % art a projected extension of the substan- 
ing the death of a shareholder or vanitte Sekch dea ps ee bes es os tial Renabie orebodies. An excellent 
member having a loan from Savings 4.4. “The claims Pigg br pee width of ore has been indicated. The 
ind Credit Union. 5 joint arvenwerrcrs ie ear yp second drill hole returned ore values 
—M.S.G., Vermilion, Alta. and Bobjo ere Dasa ee ras of $14 over 29.3 feet. Hole No. 4 
‘ averaged $23.10 across 23.1 feet of 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, ° core and other holes showed good 
with head office at Madison, Wis- As funds and remaining stock are widths of vein. At last report the IN V 3 § M 
consin, and chief agency in Canada insufficient to complete ihe under- explored length west of the dike was T E N T 
Hamilton, Ont., has been in busi- ground program and to provide a 220 feet. A second drill is now on the 
ness since 1935 and has been oper- mill, negotiations have been under- property and plans call for one drill SEC Ul RI T / E § 
ating in Canada since 1942. It is taken looking to the creation of a to explore the gap of several hund- 
regularly licensed in this country bond issue. J. J. Coghlan, president, red feet between the No. 5 hole and 
ind has a deposit with the Govern- — states in the annual report of Heva the boundary with Renabie. while * * * 
ment at Ottawa for the sole protec- Gold Mines. Current assets cf $63,338 the other will be used to drill the 
tion of its Canadian policyholders. against current liabilities of $27,771 vein east of the diabase where there N 
Latest published Government figures are shown at February 28, 1947. is a known length of at least 450 ESBITT, THOMSON 
show that its total assets in Canada. Issued shares at that time were feet & COMPANY, LIMITED 
ithe end of 1945 were $195,699, 2,750,286 of the 3,500,000 authorized. . : ae 
while total liabilities in this country Designs for the mill (300-tons daily Wm. R. Askwith, managing direct- — hing Street West, Toronto 
:mounted to $61,210, showing an ex-- rate) and plant have been partially or, Outlined at the annual ‘meeting 
cess of assets in Canada over completed, the shaft has been deep- of Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines a 
| 
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What D A Bank Me *s¢@ Tour | 
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You may feel that your business can be increased 


projects for which you need a commercial loan. 


You can make a loyal business ally of this Bank 


by expansion or by an investment in new tools and 
equipment. You may need a commercial loan to increase your 


import or export trade. You may have other business 


if you consult our local Manager. There are more than 500 branches of 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce ready to provide a 


loan on any sound business project. See our Manager, 
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Page 32 
News of the Mines “The day must come, however, when British Guiana, with its development fully — will find its rightful place in the Empire.” 
P . —West Indies Year-Book, 1943, 
Continued f m at ol 


bullion production value recorded bs 


Ontario gold mines since October, 
1943, it is reported by the Ontario 
Department of Mines covern pro 
duction tor May Average grade 

ore at $8.79 was the highest since 
Decembe 194 Value of product1or 
was $6,050,545 and ynpared with 


$5,776.929 ? May 1946 
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Australia's Immigration Minister wel- 
coming members of the second batch 
of builder-migrants to arrive in 
Sydney from Britain. They have been 
guaranteed constant union-rate work 




















Barima Gold Mining Co. (Canada) 'mteo 


(No Personal Liability) 


[he Company has acquired exclusive rights over 6,700 acres of British Crown Lands situated in the Barima River 
section of the North-west District of British Guiana—one of the most promising gold areas of the Colony. 

Included within the company’s boundaries are six known gold mines which have already produced over 22,000 ounces 
/f gold trom surface and shallow w orkings. 


In addition to the deep mining potentialities, the existence of a large area of dredgeable deposit has now been dis- 
covered. In the deposits tested to date certain areas are carrying an exceptional gold content averagmg $1.64 per 
cubic yard, or some 3 to 4 times higher than the values now being so profitably worked by the largest dredging com- 
panies in the world, 
An estimated yardage in excess of 10,000,000 cubic yards has already been located on one portion of the company’s 
property and there is evidence that these reserves will be vastly increased when further sections have been examined. 
Working costs of these deposits should, in no circumstances, exceed 12 cents per cubic yard. 

DIRECTORS 


PRESIDENT: LT.-COL. F. J. ROBERTS, M.C.—For- MANAGING DIRECTOR: MAJOR DAVID LEWES, M.C., 
merly, DeBeers Diamond Mines, South Africa, Raub B.Se.—Pres., Mining Association of British Guiana; 
\ustralian Gold Mines, Federated Malay States; Dir., Yakishuru Gold Mines Ltd., British Guiana 
Founder British Guiana Cons. Goldfields, Ltd., 

British Guiana 

WING COMMDR. R. P. OPIE, M.I.M.M., M.C.I.M.M. Formerly, General Manager, 
Molyneux Gold Dredging Co., N.Z.; Asst. Exee. Engr., Anglo Oriental Mining 
Corp., London, England; Cons. Engr., Leiteh Gold Mines I.td., Toronto, Ont. . 

ROBERT L. STEVENS S. ASHLEY CHANLER 
lexington Avenue, New York, U.S.A 3 East 75th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
HARRY ©. DAVIS J. W. MeMASTER 
Bronxville, New York, U.S.A Barrister-at-Law, Temple Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER: R. P. OPIE, M.I.M.M., M.C.1.M.M. 
TRANSFER AGENTS: National Trust Co. Ltd., 20 King Street Bast, Toronto. 
SOLICITORS: MeMaster, Montgomery & Co., Temple Bldg., Toronto. 
Upham Blasi & Drews, Chrysler Bldg., New York, U.S.A. 

Carlos Gomes, 2 Croal Street, Georgetown, B.G. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICE: I. KEITH, 600 University AGENTS AND OFFICE, Georgetown: Booker Bros., 
ive., Toronto MeConnell & Co. Ltd., Water Street, Georgetown, 


British Guiana. 


The following gentlemen have consented to join the Board of Directors on their 
arrival in Canada in August next. 


WING COMMANDER J. ROLAND ROBINSON, Member of Parliament for Blackpool, 


England; Chairman, British Guiana Consolidated Goldfields Ltd.;: Director, 
Rupununi Gold Mining Company (Canada) Ltd., 
and 


VAJOR CHARLES BROOMAN-WHITE, C.B.E., Director, British Guiana Consolidated 
Goldfields, Ltd.; Director, Rupununi Gold Mining Company (Canada) Ltd., 


seen, the Directorate includes men who have long and successful experience of gold mining and gold dredging under the conditions pre- 


ing in British Guiana. This essential experience should prove of inestimable value and contribute greatly to the company’s successful develop- 


For the discriminating investor British Guiana offers many attractions—cheap labour—minimum taxation—$42.00 (B.G.), for gold, etc. 

Barima Gold Mining Company (Canada) Limited (no personal liability), in addition to the investment possibilities of the Gold Dredging areas, 
added speculative attraction provided by the exceedingly high values already disclosed in the quartz veins. The Company is also fortunate 
gy Cheap and Cas transport conditions 

CAPITALIZATION 
\uthorized C ied (Par value $1.00) Sen ame 5 os : 4,000,000 shares 
Issued for Properti (Subject to Escrow) : 1,300,000 shares 
Subjeet to option exercisable only prior to this olfering (Subje et to Escrow) . 550,000 shares 
Sold for cash or on firm commitment : : 70,007 shares 
In treasury and tree of option ; oe 2,079,993 shares 





THE COMPANY, ACTING AS PRINCIPAL, IS NOW OFFERING A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF SHARES FOR SUBSCRIPTION DIRECT FROM THE 
COMPANY’S TREASURY AT 55 CENTS 
(CANADIAN) PER SHARE. 











This Offer Is Limited to 250,000 Shares 


Prospectus and Statutory Information will be forwarded on application to the Company's 
fices, uithout any obligation on the applicant's part to purchase shares. 


Subscriptions will be accepted in order received with confirmation subject to ap pli- 


cant’s receipt and acceptance of Prospectus and Statutory Information. 


\ddress all Communications to: 


Barima Gold Mining Company (Canada) Limited 


(No Personal Liability) 


600 UNIVERSITY AVENUE on TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 
Telephone: ADelaide 5051 
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ARIMA GOLD MINING COMPANY (CANADA) LIM 
ITED (No personal liability) 


BARIMA GOLD MINING COMPANY (CANADA) LIM- 
ITED (No personal liability) 


University Ave., Toronto, Ont #00 University Ave., Toronto, Ont 


Please forward to me complete details regarding 
Barima Gold Mining Company (Canada) Limited 
no personal liability), including statutory informa 


I hereby subscribe for ..... ‘ shares of Barima 
Gold Mining Company (¢ ‘anada ) Limited (no personal 
liability), at 55 cents (Canadian) per share, and en- 
close my (eheque) (money order) for $ 

in payment therefor. 


NAME 
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